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A PLEA FOR SEAMANSHIP. 


SEAMANSHIP is defined by Webster as “the skill of a good seaman ; 
the art, or skill in the art, of working a ship,” applicable both to officers 
and to men. Naval skill is the art of managing a fleet, particularly in 
an engagement,—a very different thing from seamanship. 

Hamersly’s “Naval Encyclopedia” defines it as “the practical 
science and art of rigging, fitting, manceuvring, and handling a ship 
or boat.” 

Neither of these definitions seems to be sufficiently explicit. Sea- 
manship is more than all these. It is the skill that is acquired from 
a life on ships at sea and in port, in fair weather and foul, in calm 
and in storm. It is the experience that is born of practice, that reads 
the signs of the heavens, that knows every wind by its feeling, that 
by intuition knows and feels all the qualities of a ship,—the priceless 
and unerring erudition that is learned from the great book of Nature, 
with the elements as teachers and experience as a guide. It is the 
quality that knows all the force of the sea, that estimates the power 
and endurance of every part of the fabric under the seaman’s control, 
that knows with certain judgment the value of every bolt, which is 
ready with means for the repair of every accident. It is the force that 
exerts itself at the right time, in the right place, and produces the 
greatest result with the least expenditure of effort. It is the prophetic 
knowledge which foresees the future, guards against possible disaster, 
and takes advantage of every favorable change. Above all, it is the 
supreme knowledge of men and the tact to guide them, the power to 


use them, the experience and genius to rule and command them. Its 
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higher exemplifications have no text-books and require none. History 
has told us of no rarer men, no greater geniuses, no brighter minds, 
than those who have been the masters in this noble art. It is a science 
in itself, and knows none superior to it. 

It may be objected that this definition is too comprehensive and 
sweeping, and that it embraces other qualities than those of the seaman. 
This objection, as will be seen on careful analysis, cannot hold. Every 
statement made is capable of exact proof, and every quality quoted is 
indispensable to a complete and perfect seamanship. There are, doubt- 
less, good and bad seamen, as there are able and incompetent soldiers, 
lawyers, physicians, divines, and others that might be noted. But a 
faulty and imperfect seamanship is a very serious incompetency. Its 
mistakes and errors of judgment involve such grave issues, and place 
in peril such important interests, that it may well be a matter of serious 
importance to a nation to see that those intrusted with its honor on the 
sea are fully conversant with all their duties, and fitted by nature and 
temperament for the performance of them. It may be stated as an 
axiom of the profession that it, like many others, can never be success- 
fully followed unless the pupil loves it with an ardent devotion. The 
seamanship that aspires from the first to command men, which revels 
in the conflict with the elements, which aims to meet the dangerous 
vicissitudes of life at sea and rule and control them, which loves the 
profession and will not stop short of its head,—this is the fine quality 
for which I enter this earnest plea as worthy of our thoughtful con- 
sideration and support. 

Dull and superficial minds are out of place in the study of this art, 
and are unequal to its mastery, and slow and sluggish natures are unfit 
for its practice. Every step in its acquirement is inspiriting and 
stimulating, and a final graduation can only be attained after a full 
experience of all the vicissitudes of life at sea, and the acquisition of a 
noble manhood. 

Rear-Admiral Luce, in the preface to the second edition of his 
admirable work on seamanship, lays down these fundamental princi- 
ples: “That, for the present, at least, the introduction of steam and 
ironclads into the navy in no degree lessens the necessity that naval 
officers should be practical seamen and fertile in all the resources known 
to seamen, as well as prompt in the application of them when meeting 
the accidents and disasters incident to men-of-war.” In his remarks 
on handling ships, page 420 of the same work, this distinguished 
author continues as follows: “In the government of the peopled deck 
there is scope for administrative talent of the highest order. To be 
prompt with the right command, judicious in the selection of sufficient 
means (and no more), in the control of reserves, in the anticipation of 
the next move, and contriving that the present command have some 
reference to the future, in the adaptation of resources to various circum- 
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stances,—all this cannot be learned . . . by any other pupil than a 
cordial lover of his profession. 

“The military art may, in a great measure, be reduced to rules. It 
is almost a certainty that an order will produce certain results. The 
commander moves his pieces with nearly the precision of a chess-player. 
At the note of a bugle columns form in line, consolidate in masses, or 
deploy into sections. A battle is declined, or inevitable disaster is con- 
verted, by successful generalship, into an honorable retreat. But the 
seaman is dependent on two uncompromising agents, and however he 
may accommodate his circumstances to their movements, over them he 
has no positive control. Tides, seas, and winds will rise and fall, and 
wait for no man. The seaman must take them as they come, and be 
ready with his resources, and, even after his best exertions, his gain or 
loss is in their power. . . . Fogs and calms obscured the signals and 
retarded the movements of Howe; a gale scattered the hard-won 
trophies of Trafalgar, and prevented the entire destruction of the 
enemy; and it was in the full conviction of the impossibility of ad- 
hering rigidly to fixed rules that the genius of Nelson threw himself 
so trastfully on the bravery of his men and the undirected ability of 
his captains. It is true that steam may place his force more at the 
disposal of the naval commander-in-chief than formerly, yet bearings 
may get hot, shells may drop into the best-masked magazine, and 
machinery of the most perfect description may fail at the hour of need. 
. . . It has been observed by an officer whose high scientific attain- 
ments place him beyond the suspicion of disparaging theoretical knowl- 
edge, ‘that however informed, taught, and improved by book-learning 
naval officers may be, they are aware that seamanship is the most 
essential part of their education ; that it can only be learned afloat and 
by practice ; that it needs certain qualities of head, eye, character, and 
constitution not easily or quickly acquired, but therefore proportionally 
valuable. Neither the differential calculus nor dynamical study will 
enable an officer to manage his ship in a gale of wind, or an action. 
He must neither overlook nor undervalue plain duties while studying 
mathematics and philosophy.’ ” 

Such are the maxims and principles that the great masters of the 
profession have recorded for our observation and improvement. They 
are the result of the experience of ages, and cannot be controverted. 
In the onward march of naval progress it will be well for us to give 
them due attention. In these days of profound peace we turn our eyes 
and endeavors to the scientific and mechanical progress of the nations, and 
we collate in offices and elaborate the information that shall guide us in 
providing the means of successful offense and defense in war. But after 
these means are provided, and we enter our boundless arena—the great 
ocean—to win honor and renown for the flag we bear, we must be so well 
equipped personally for the great encounters of future wars that no readi- 
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ness can circumvent us, that no superiority of manceuvring can out- 
general us, that no Jack of personal resources shall leave us helpless. 
When the means of success are provided, then the trained mind must 
direct them, resolution and knowledge, born of practice, must make all 
movements familiar and certain, and alertness and skill, promptness and 
courage, bring a certain result. The naval commander, present or future, 
can spend no idle time if he wishes to stand at the head of his profession. 
His equipment must be thorough and complete. The necessary theoreti- 
cal knowledge must be the result of constant and unceasing study ; and 
even with such application, the heart may well feel discouragement 
where there is so much to learn and so little time to learn it in. This 
has caused many officers to devote themselves to specialties, and in 
some foreign services the specialties of navigation, ordnance, gunnery, 
etc., are each intrusted to a trained corps. 

But among and above all these the directing mind and hand must 
still be those of the trained seaman, whose commanding knowledge and 
experience have been gained in the boundless field of the rolling sea, 
whose life has been passed in combat with its mighty dangers, and 
whose fertility of resources has been learned from parrying its remorse- 
less strokes. We have specialists in high mathematics, in astronomy, 
ordnance, naval construction, and many other branches, and the exact 
results that they are producing challenge the admiration of mankind ; 
but after the perfect ship has been produced, when she is armed with 
the most approved ordnance, when science shall have given its most 
advanced guidance to all her equipments, who shall be found to make 
her a mighty power in the economy of the national defense, and a 
gallant factor in the national renown? Shall the skilled constructor be 
called to command because he has erected the fabric? Shall the 
designer of the engines direct her movements because he has made her 
so fast? Shall the maker of the guns command the ship because he 
has armed her so well? No. Theory stops here. The success or 
failure of the ship depends upon all these, but it depends upon more. 
It depends upon the man whose specialty has no school of science, 
whose temple of learning has the vast dimensions of all nature, whose 
lore has been attained by a close study of all her varied moods and by 
application in that practice where failure means disaster. We may dally 
with astronomy, we may experiment. with ordnance, we may practice 
with ship-building and engine-construction, and produce certain exact 
results that may possibly be overthrown by the labors of other com- 
petitors, but to utilize all these labors, and get the final results that are 
aimed for, we must be equipped with a practical knowledge, an ex- 
perience that is above mathematics and higher than theoretical science. 

To the thorough acquirement of the full knowledge of this noble 
art there is no royal road. A long and hard apprenticeship and ex- 
perience are necessary to its acquirement, but its most pleasing feature 
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is, that here, amid the turmoil, excitement, and danger of a sea life, is 
all the poetry of the profession and all the noble and exciting emula- 
tion that actuates daring minds. No greater incubus lies on us to-day 
than the lack of opportunities for our younger officers to feel the noble 
and energetic stimulus of undivided responsibility and command. 

The poet, speaking of the ship of war, says,— 

‘Who would not brave the battle fire, the wreck, 
To move, the monarch of thy peopled deck ?”’ 

To attain such an eminence is an ambition worthy alone of ardent and 
generous minds. The estimate is a false one which claims that the 
philosopher in his closet exhibits mental power of a higher order than 
he who, in circumstances where others would be wholly unmanned, by 
the powerful actings and combinations of his own mind, so varies and 
controls the motions of the fabric committed to his care as to defeat the 
wisdom which has resulted from the studies of sages. On board a 
ship of war there are at times crises when the energy and promptness 
of a single moment may decide the fate of all on board ; and this is no 
less true in a deadly strife with the raging elements than when, in the 
midst of a hard-fought action, a daring commander inspires his crew 
with courage, and leads them on to victory. Should I endeavor by a 
scene of peril to confirm the truth of what has just been said, and to 
illustrate the mental qualities which would best exemplify a perfect 
seamanship, I should not select the high excitement of a naval contest, 
for this is, perhaps, not always the severest test of skill, or of prompt, 
cool, determined, and efficient seamanship. In a battle men act in a 
mass. The thirst for victory and renown, when a nation’s glory is at 
stake, so fire and absorb the mind as to fill all with a conquering 
enthusiasm ; and the power to properly lead, direct, and inspire the 
whole is a noble one; but how much greater is that commanding 
quality which can support and sustain the shrinking minds of dependent 
followers in the presence of danger and disaster, and call forth, control, 
and regulate supreme efforts in desperate straits. At such a time the 
mind is thrown upon itself for support, and must be of the highest 
order in discipline and self-control to achieve success. 

To prepare men to exercise command in such straits, as well as to 
perform the faithful duties of lower grades, seamanship exercises its 
all-important functions. It is the base and fundamental principle 
which underlies the whole management and control of a ship of war. 
In these days of mechanical force it has been common to say that the 
days of seamanship are over. Younger officers have said that seamen 
are no longer needed, and that future naval battles will be decided by 
others than seamen. The ideal man who will come forward with an 
art to replace the practice of seamanship has not yet made his appear- 
ance. ‘“ Poets are’ born, not made.” Seamen are born and made. 
Practice, emulation, personal fitness, and a high enthusiasm produce a 
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noble compound, well fitted to bear the flag in the foremost rank of 
battle. 

The character of seamanship changes somewhat as naval construc- 
tion improves or varies. When everything carried canvas, and the 
wind was the only propelling power, seamanship was regarded as pre- 
eminent ; but the advent of steam has caused many to suppose that it 
is no longer necessary. If it is the art of handling and mancuvring 
ships, if it is the power to hold in check or to let loose the mighty 
forces of a ship of war, if it is the enthusiasm which inspires men to 
supreme efforts, it is seamanship, still, that is successful, although its 
methods may be changed. All other things being equal, the best sea- 
man will handle his ship the best, will manceuvre her the best, will 
control and discipline her the best, will fight her the best. Seamanship 
has always been a flexible compound ; it has been found equal to all 
emergencies ; it has moulded itself to all changes ; but it is seamanship 
still, and is, and ever will be, the active principle in our profession. It 
has a noble history, for the record of seamanship is the record of all 
the battles that have ever been fought upon the sea. Science may 
endeavor to overshadow it in times of peace, but it will rise pre-eminent 
in the hour of danger, and it must ever stand at the head of all naval 
attainments. Inseparably connected with the past, of paramount neces- 
sity as long as men shall “ go down to the sea in ships,” this noble and 
manly art should receive its full recognition at our hands, its practice 
should never be permitted to fall into disuse, and we should perfect 
ourselves in its principles and knowledge, so that when means are 
furnished us to make our country pre-eminent on the sea, we may use 
them with a full experience and a commanding power. 

A defective seamanship must always be an element of weakness in 
a naval power. The matchless pre-eminence of the British on the sea, 
during the last century, was almost entirely due to their superior sea- 
manship, and some of the most superb exemplifications of it are shown 
in the history of those days, and the wars in which they engaged. 
They beat all other nations at it, and won victories by its exercise 
against tremendous odds. 

Our day is coming. Sooner or later we are to be called upon to 
become famous on the sea, or to be beaten from it. It may be that we, 
of this age, shall be the ones to come forward, or it may be those who 
come after us. In either case we want a sufficient knowledge and 
practice either for our own equipment, or as a guide for our successors, 
Let us, therefore, hold fast to our noble art, and not permit it to be 
hidden or lost sight of by ephemeral accomplishments or uncertain 
knowledge that can never take its place without imminent danger of 
national disaster in the hour of peril. 

CHARLES H. RocKWELL, 
Commander U.S.N. 





A CAVALRY RAID. 


GENERAL SHERMAN determined to make a great raid into Missis- 
sippi, and provided to have a strong cavalry column co-operate with 
him; it is the cavalry column with which we shall have especially to 
do in this article. It was placed under command of Brigadier-General 
William Sooy Smith, chief of cavalry, Military Division of the Mis- 
sissippi, an active officer, a graduate of West Point, and one who had 
won a fair reputation. The cavalry consisted of three brigades. The 
First was commanded by Colonel George E. Waring, of the Fourth 
Missouri Cavalry ; the Second was under Lieutenant-Colonel William 
P. Hepburn, of the Second Iowa Cavalry ; and the Third was led by 
Colonel Lafayette McCrillis, of the Third Illinois Cavalry. 

General Sherman had made arrangements for a junction of his 
forces at Meridian, Mississippi, and General Sooy Smith was ordered 
to be there on the 10th of February, 1864; and he fully expected this 
arrangement would be carried out. Smith was slow in his movements, 
owing to the fact of Colonel Waring’s delay in arriving from Colum- 
bus, but at 2 p.m. on the 11th of February marched from Collierville, 
Tennessee, and encamped at 6 P.M., eleven miles out on the Moscow 
road. A train from Memphis was to have met the command at this. 
place, but it failed to arrive. It was to have supplied the horses with 
forage for the night and morning, and the other things required to fit 
out the First Brigade for the expedition. 

On the following day the train from Memphis arrived at half-past 
ten o’clock A.M., and the supplies were issued immediately. At two 
o’clock the brigade marched, arriving at Hudsonville at eleven o’clock, 
having made a march of twenty-three miles. Here orders were re- 
ceived to proceed immediately to Walker’s Mills, three miles east of 
Holly Springs, there to await further instructions from General Sooy 
Smith. At midnight the command marched again. 

General Forrest had taken position with his Confederate forces 
behind the Tallahatchie River, determined to resist the crossing of the 
Federal troops. General Smith threw McMillen’s brigade of infantry, 
which was temporarily assigned to his command, rapidly towards Pa- 
nola from Memphis, and on the 11th ordered it to move towards 
Wyatt, to which point he directed the march of his whole cavalry 
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force, until the enemy believed that he intended forcing a crossing at 
that point, and attacked with the brigade of infantry, while he threw 
his whole cavalry force around by way of New Albany, where he 
crossed the Tallahatchie without firing a shot, although he was delayed 
a whole day at the crossing of Tippah Creek that was swollen by a 
freshet. He then moved rapidly on Pontotoc and Houston. 

When within ten miles of Houston his command encountered an 
outpost of the enemy, consisting of State troops under General Ghol- 
son, which ran away, leaving a portion of their arms behind them in 
their flight. 

Smith’s troopers continued to advance until they encountered the 
enemy in strong force guarding the crossing of a swamp, which could 
only be passed by a corduroy road, that was narrow and about a mile 
in length. This the Union soldiers carried after some sharp fighting, 
and their advance pressed on to the crossing of the Houlka Swamp, 
three miles north of Houston, at the junction of the Houlka with the 
Oktibbeha, near West Point, which can only be crossed at a few points 
over narrow roads, 

These roads were held by the enemy in force ; and while the Union 
advance was directed to make a determined attack on the troops hold- 
ing the direct road to Houston, the main body rapidly moved to the 
eastward on Okolona, where it arrived so unexpectedly as to capture a 
number of Confederate officers and men on furlough. 

From this point a Federal regiment was thrown forward by a forced 
march to Aberdeen, to endeavor to seize the ferry-boats, to effect a 
crossing of the Tombigbee, if it should prove desirable, but no ferry- 
boats were found. 

The following morning one brigade was moved to the support of 
this regiment, and to threaten Columbus, while two brigades moved 
down the railroad towards West Point, throwing out strong detachments 
to make feints and watch the crossings of the Sakatonchee, on the right, 
and destroy the road as they went, and also destroy vast quantities of 
corn which had been collected in cribs near the railroad. 

They likewise destroyed all of the Confederate cotton that was found. 
The brigade that went to Aberdeen did the same, and burned a very 
extensive tannery, together with about two thousand hides, 

Hearing thet the enemy was concentrating in heavy force at West 
Point, General Smith drew his command together at Prairie Station, 
fifteen miles north of that place, and moved on it on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary. About a mile north of the town he encountered a Confederate 
brigade, which he drove after a short, sharp fight. The whole com- 
mand arrived near West Point at about three o’clock P.M., and careful 
reconnoissances were made of the Sakatonchee Swamp on his right, the 
Oktibbeha in his front, and the Tombigbee on his left. They were all 
found strongly held by the Confederates, present in four brigades, and 
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numbering from six to seven thousand, according to the best informa- - 
tion that could be obtained. 

Reports of General Forrest’s strength reached him constantly, and 
it was reported that Major-General S. D. Lee’s cavalry corps was about 
to re-enforce Forrest with a portion or the whole of his command, 
which Lee himself admits, and he started on iis march to re-enforce 
General Forrest with all his disposable force, numbering, according to 
returns, sixteen thousand six hundred and fifty men. Columbus had 
been evacuated, and all the State troops that could be assembled from 
every quarter were drawn-together at Smith’s front, to hold Oktibbeha 
against him, while a heavy force was seen moving to his rear. 

About three thousand able-bodied negroes had taken refuge with the 
Federal column, mounted on as many horses and mules that they had 
brought in with them. General Smith had in addition to this about 
seven hundred pack-mules, and all these incumbrances had to be 
strongly guarded against the flank attacks which were constantly 
threatened. This absorbed about two thousand of his available force. 
There remained a little less than five thousand men who could be thrown 
into action. 

The enemy was in a position in Smith’s front and on his flanks, 
which afforded him every advantage. The ground was so obstructed 
as to make it absolutely necessary that his men should fight dismounted, 
and for this kind of warfare Forrest’s men, armed with Enfield and 
Austrian rifles, were better prepared than the Federal cavalrymen, armed 
mainly with carbines. 

General Smith was ten days late in his movement, owing to the 
delay of one of his brigades in arriving, and under the circumstances 
determined not to move his encumbered command into the trap set for 
him by the Confederates. 

His command had destroyed two million bushels of corn, two 
thousand bales of Confederate cotton, and thirty miles of railroad ; 
had captured about two hundred prisoners, and three thousand horses 
and mules, and rescued as many negroes, well fitted for the Federal 
army. He therefore determined to move back, and draw the enemy 
after him, that he might select his own position and fight with the ad- 
vantages in his own favor. 

In this he succeeded perfectly, disposing his forces behind every 
crest of a hill and every skirt of timber that furnished his men cover ; 
and, receiving the enemy by well-directed volleys, at short range, they 
inflicted heavy losses upon the Confederate soldiers, while his own 
casualties were uniformly light until he reached Okolona, where he 
was seriously assailed, losing six small mountain-howitzers and many 
men. A portion of his command which remained in good order was 
thrown to the rear of his column, and the enemy was handsomely 
repulsed. 
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Skirmishing continued for about ten miles, when his men reached 
a fine position at Ivey’s farm. Here the ridge spread out into a wide, 
open field, along the margin of which General Smith deployed a line 
of dismounted men consisting of four regiments. A battery was placed 
in position near the road, from which it could enfilade the column as it 
advanced. Just to the right of this battery the Fourth Missouri 
Cavalry and six companies of the Seventh Indiana Cavalry were 
formed and mounted for a sabre charge, and the Third Tennessee 
Union Cavalry, also mounted, was sent to the extreme right, with 
orders to charge in flank when the troops made the direct charge. 

While these dispositions were being made, the enemy pressed Smith’s 
rear-guard, that was well posted, very heavily, and were roughly han- 
dled. The rear-guard was at last called off rapidly and the Confeder- 
ate column let into the space prepared for them, when the battery 
opened upon them in very handsome style, and the dismounted troops 
poured volley after volley into them. They pressed their attack with 
great determination, but at last fell back, and just as they began to re- 
tire were charged with great spirit by the Fourth Missouri and Seventh 
Indiana in front and the Third Tennessee in flank, which completely 
routed them, and they were driven from the field with heavy loss. 
Here fell Colonel Jeffrey E. Forrest, commanding a Confederate 
brigade, and brother of General Forrest, and Lieutenant-Colonel James 
A. Barksdale, commanding the Fifth Mississippi Regiment. Colonel 
Robert McCulloch, of the Second Confederate Missouri Regiment, was 
wounded at the same time. _He was commanding a brigade of Con- 
federates. 

Strong detachments were thrown out upon General Smith’s flanks 
at every vulnerable point, and all attempts to cut his column by a 
flank attack were met and thwarted. The march was so rapid that the 
enemy could not outstrip the command, which they constantly en- 
deavored to do. It was a motley assemblage, and the roads were 
pretty well blocked up. The negroes, seeing their first chance for 
freedom, took what animals they could from the plantations, together 
with other property which they considered valuable, and joined the 
column. Old and young, male and female, pushed forward towards the 
promised land of freedom, bent only on getting away from the in- 
fluences of slavery. They depended on the charity of the Federal 
soldiers for something to eat, their only aim being to place themselves 
on free ground. 

No one can measure the eagerness with which they pressed forward. 
They left the land which had become hateful in their sight, to enjoy 
the blessings of freedom and reap the fruits of their own labors. 
They were fleeing from all they considered odious and tyrannical, and 
thought in appropriating animals and household goods, bought by their 
labors in the cotton-fields, they were doing nothing more than right, 
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and that these effects properly belonged to them. From infancy to 
manhood they had toiled on the plantations, often with insufficient food 
and clothing, and now that the day of reckoning had come, felt no 
gratitude to their old task-masters. They left their cabins without re- 
gret, where they had known nothing but servitude and misery, and 
went forth, they knew not whither, to seek a new asylum. Many suf- 
fered, it is true, but it was nothing to what they had often been called 
upon to endure, and they had no misgivings about the future. Their 
strong arms and stout hearts were in no way appalled ; and now that 
the door of freedom was opened, stepped in with joyous gratitude to 
their deliverers, They knew things could be no worse for them than 
those which they had borne for a whole lifetime, and now they could 
take part in the great battle of the world. All sympathies were flung 
to the wind, and all mawkish sentiment was quickly banished from 
their minds; a career of freedom was opened for them, and they em- 
braced it without a question. All they asked for was a clear field and 
the privilege to do for themselves. 

No heavy fighting occurred after General Smith passed the Ivey 
farm, though skirmishing continued as far as Pontotoc. He then 
moved back to Memphis with everything he had captured, content 
with the very great injury the Union troops had inflicted upon the 
Secessionists, and feeling that everything had been achieved that was at 
all practicable under the circumstances. 

General Smith’s orders from General Sherman were so comprehen- 
sive as to embrace everything that it would be possible for him to do, 
and he could not regard them as imperative that he should make a 
junction with Sherman’s forces at all hazards, but, on the contrary, 
General Sherman expressly stated that he could get along without 
Smith’s cavalry if he found it impossible to get through. 

Returning, General Smith drew the enemy after him and inflicted 
heavy losses upon him, and saved his command, with all the captured 
stock and prisoners, besides rescued negroes, with smal] loss, except in 
stragglers captured. Attempting to cut through to join General Sher- 
man, he would have lost his entire command, and, of course, could 
have rendered him no assistance. 

A portion of his command did not behave as well as it might have 
done, but he was well satisfied with the conduct of the Second Brigade, 
under Colonel Hepburn, which consisted of the Second Iowa, under 
Major Coon; Sixth Illinois, under Lieuenant-Colonel Starr; the 
Seventh Illinois, under Lieutenant-Colonel Trafton, and the Ninth 
Illinois, under Lieutenant-Colonel Burgh. 

Brigadier-General Benjamin H. Grierson was second in command, 
and his conduct was worthy of all praise. Whenever there was any- 
thing to be done he was found ready, and his skill in managing cav- 
alry movements and in handling commands in action was admirable, 
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Information which General Sooy Smith obtained afterwards fully 
justified the decision he made to retire before Forrest’s command 
from West Point. General Sherman’s expeditionary force was with- 
drawn from Meridian before Smith’s arrival at West Point, on a line 
that could not have been known to him, cut off as he was from any 
communication with Sherman. Forrest’s force was considerable. Gen- 
eral Chalmers, with a Confederate command of two brigades, was 
moving by way of Houston to his rear, while General Stephen D. Lee, as 
has been shown, was ordered with his cavalry corps to join Forrest in 
his front. 

The country south of West Point and Houston abounds in swamps 
and streams, extremely difficult to cross when the defiles leading to and 
over them were held by an enemy. The encumbrances, which already 
overburdened General Smith, would have increased, and it was impos- 
sible to shake them off; and, involved in an exceedingly intricate and 
obstructed country, he would have been compelled to contend, thus en- 
cumbered, with a force greatly superior to his own in numbers. He 
would in no way have been justifiable in moving at the time appointed 
without the whole force he was ordered to take. Had he moved with 
the Second and Third Brigades only, he would have had less than five 
thousand men, instead of full seven thousand, and would have had the 
odds largely against him, from the moment the infantry brigade was 
dropped, and he crossed the Tallahatchie River. 

Major-General Nathan B. Forrest was a daring and expert leader. 
He was pronounced by General Robert E. Lee to be the best cavalry 
officer in the Confederacy. He knew how to place his men where they 
could do the most good, and appeared where least expected. He had 
received no military training, and his success was remarkable. He was 
a man of great determination of character, and appeared to be a natural- 
born cavalry leader. 

On the 22d of February the first brigade marched about nine o’clock 
A.M., on the Pontotoc road, preceded by the second brigade, and fol- 
lowed by the third. On passing to the left of Okolona, the Seventh 
Indiana Cavalry, which formed the rear of the brigade, was ordered to 
fall out and support the Fourth United States Cavalry, which had 
been stationed at the edge of the town to watch the movements of the 
enemy. Ata point about five miles west of Okolona, a message was 
received from the rear, by Colonel Waring, to the effect that the Fourth 
United States Cavalry had found the enemy too strong, and had been 
forced to retire with much loss, and that the Seventh Indiana Cavalry 
and the whole of the Third Brigade had been unable to resist the on- 
ward march of the enemy, and were falling back ou the main column. 
Colonel Waring immediately formed the First Brigade in line, with 
skirmishers far out on each flank, and remained in this position until 
the Third Brigade passed through. Waring was then ordered to fall 
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back to a stronger position, about a mile to his rear, where the Second 
New Jersey, Fourth Missouri, and Second Illinois again formed in line. 
This position was gallantly held by the Second New Jersey and Second 
Illinois Cavalry against a sharp attack, until the Seventh Indiana and 
Fourth Missouri Cavalry gained the rear of the line formed by the 
Second Brigade. These regiments then followed, and a new position 
in the rear of the whole command was selected on a farm called Ivey’s 
Hill, near Tallaboncla. Before the Seventh Indiana and Fourth Mis- 
souri Cavalry, with its battery, could be fairly placed in position, the 
other brigades were seen to be retiring, and the immense train of pack- 
mules and mounted negroes which had been kept in a field near the 
road swarmed up with such force as to carry past the line the Second 
New Jersey and Second Illinois Cavalry, which were then marching to 
this position. Several regiments of the other brigades were brought to 
a stand at this place. The enemy followed our retiring forces very 
closely, and soon attacked with heavy musketry fire, which was replied 
to with good effect by the battery of the Fourth Missouri Cavalry. As 
the enemy approached more closely, General Smith ordered the Fourth 
Missouri to charge with sabres. This charge was brilliantly made in 
the face of a galling fire. At the end of an hour, the enemy having 
been held in check sufficiently long for the pack-train and disorganized 
mass to be withdrawn to a place of safety, Waring’s brigade was 
ordered by the commanding general to retire, a movement which was 
attended with no little difficulty, inasmuch as the enemy had so far 
flanked the Union position as to jeopardize the safety of the battery of 
the Fourth Missouri Cavalry, which was only withdrawn under cover 
of a desperate charge by a portion of the Seventh Indiana Cavalry and 
subsequently of two detachments of the Fourth Missouri Cavalry ; one 
piece of the battery having a broken wheel, and two ammunition carts 
with broken shafts were necessarily abandoned to the enemy, the gun 
being first spiked. 

In his report made at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, April 18, 1864, General 
S. D. Lee says, on the evening of the 17th of February he received an 
order from the lieutenant-general to move with his disposable force to 
join General Forrest; and that Smith, on reaching West Point, heard 
of his approach on the 21st, and immediately commenced his retreat. 
(See page 367, Serial 57, Official Records of the War of the Rebellion.) 
It was about time that General Smith commenced his retreat, and the 
only wonder is that he got through so well. The whole country was 
against him, and spies were as plentiful as blackberries. Those who 
were not enrolled acted with the militia, and he had no friends except 
the colored men who flocked to his camp. He was completly hemmed 
in, and there was nothing for him to do but to cut his way out, which 
he did in the most satisfactory manner ; no man could have done better. 

It was a blow from which Mississippi did not recover during the 
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war, though General Forrest got great credit throughout the Confed- 
eracy for the way he conducted affairs. 

General Smith’s loss was forty-seven killed, one hundred and fifty- 
two wounded, and one hundred and twenty missing,—a total of three 
hundred and nineteen. According to General Forrest’s account, he suf- 
fered a loss of one hundred and fourty-four in killed, wounded, and 
missing, on the 20th, 21st, and 22d of February, 1864, and some two 
hundred who were captured by the Union troops at various times. 


ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. (retired). 





WHERE DID COLUMBUS FIRST LAND IN 
1492 ?' 


Ir will probably be conceded that the most important event that 
has taken place for eighteen centuries was the discovery of the New 
World by Christopher Columbus. I say the discovery, although it is 
now well known that Columbus was not the first inhabitant of the 
Old World who set foot upon the Western shores. Putting aside the 
manifold evidences in Central America,—the pyramids of Chiapa, and 
those mysterious cities of Palenque and Copal and Uxmal, with 
their Cyclopean architecture and hieroglyphic symbols, which point 
almost irresistibly to some connection in the dim forgotten past with 
a civilization similar to that of Egypt,—we have the tradition of the 
voyage of St. Brendan, in the fifth century, from the coast of Kerry 
to some Western lands; and in more than one old Norse Saga we 
have the history of the voyages of Biorne and Lief and Thorwald ; 
the two latter following in the wake of Biorne, who in 986 appears 
to have sailed down the Straits of Belle Isle and settled for a time 
either in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 

But these discoveries led to no practical result. There was not 
then the combination of propitious circumstances that we find five 
hundred years later. In 1492 the war waged against the Moors by 
Ferdinand and Isabella had just been brought to a conclusion by the 
capture of Grenada and the complete triumph over the last of the 
caliphs, Abdullah. 

That war tested the endurance of the Spanish nation, and teemed 
with incidents of romantic and chivalrous bravery. Its triumphant 
conclusion Jeft the Spanish people in a state of patriotic and religious 
exaltation. It was not alone the triumph over a rival nation. It 
was the triumph of the Cross over the Crescent, the Christian over 
the Moslem, and thousands of trained and valorous soldiers, who for 
years had been subjected to all the hardships of the soldier’s life on 
active service, were ready to join in any adventure that promised 
booty and glory and the propagation of the faith. 


1 Reprinted from ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century,’”’ by permission of the Leonard 
Scott Company to the publishers of this magazine. 
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When, therefore, the first glowing accounts of the discoveries of 
Columbus were brought back, there was no lack of this splendid 
fighting material, and great numbers started from Spain, each return- 
ing ship bearing tidings of fresh discoveries. Reverses there were, and 
disappointments from time to time, but in the main the stream of 
adventurers flowed on, until within forty years the great and wealthy 
nations of the Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of Peru had crumbled 
to dust before the invincible valor of Cortez and Pizarro, and the 
Spanish flag waved over the whole of Central America and the two 
thousand miles of South American coast from Panama to Potosi. 

It is not necessary to pursue further the career of Spain in the 
Southern Continent, or to follow the fortunes of France or England 
in that of North America; it is enough to realize that the discovery 
of America changed the centre of commercial activity from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic, gave to Spain for fifty years the com- 
mand of the sea, and transformed the mysterious boundary of the Old 
World into the most frequented of all the ocean tracks. It was the 
immediate cause of the growth of England as a maritime power, for 
it was not until the predatory instincts of the West Country heroes 
led them to the Spanish Main that the sons of England began to 
figure as sea rovers. Hawkins, Frobisher, Davis, Drake, and Cavendish 
all operated in the Western and Southern seas, Frobisher and Davis 
began by looking for a northwest passage to the Indies, that they 
now knew must lie beyond America; but in those days all sea courses 
of adventurous English sailors led sooner or later to the Spanish Main, 
where, with or without letters of marque, they sallied forth to gather 
property, like the Scandinavian Vikings of a thousand years before. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the struggle for 
the New World wasa leading cause in every great European war, and 
the ultimate outcome of the discovery is that, after the lapse of four 
centuries, ninety-six millions of people, the majority of whom are of 
European descent, are settled in the two American continents, while 
from a comparatively small European state England has grown into 
the greatest empire of the world, holding one-fifth of its area, ruling 
over one-fifth of its population, and passing through her ports more 
than one-fourth of the entire volume of its trade. 

Discoveries of unknown lands have been made in many different 
ways. By accident, like that of the Northman Biorne, who, voyaging 
from Iceland to the settlement of Greenland, was driven by stress 
of weather to the southwest until he reached the American shore. 
By the march of a conqueror, as Alexander the Great marched away 
into Asia two thousand two hundred years ago with his twelve 
thousand Macedonians, and conquered the kingdom of Darius, 
forcing his way through Persia and Afghanistan into India, where 
he fought Porus upon the very ground where Lord Gough fought 
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the Sikhs at Chillianwallah. By travelers like Marco Polo, who was . 
in the thirteenth century employed by Kublai Khan the Tartar, and 
sent on various missions through what we now know as the Chinese 
Empire, and whose descriptions of Cipango and Cathay influenced all 
later explorers. By voyagers like Bartolomeo Diaz, who, creeping 
along the inhospitable shores of West Africa, at length discovered 
the Cape of Good Hope, which he named Cape Stormy. But 
Columbus was the first man, so far as we know, who, having patiently 
accumulated facts and examined probabilities, came to the conclusion 
that about three thousand miles to the westward lay Cipango and 
Cathay, with all their treasures and wealth of silks and spices, and 
in pursuance of that conclusion was prepared to launch out boldly 
into the deep, and to sail away over that mysterious boundary of the 
Old World into the dark and vast unknown. 

The evidence that there was land to the westward was certainly 
very strong. Four hundred and fifty leagues westward of Cape St. 
Vincent, Martin Vincente had found a piece of wood curiously wrought. 
Pedro Correa, the husband of the sister of Columbus’s wife, had found 
a similar piece off Puerto Santo, as well as some large bamboo canes. 
At the Azores trees had drifted on shore unlike any which grow in 
Europe, and at Flores the bodies of two men had been washed ashore 
whose features and complexion were not those of Europeans, Moors, 
or Negroes; two canoes had also been cast ashore there. Besides 
these facts there was an assumption that the countries of Cathay and 
Cipango extended farther round by the east than their real position. 
The history of the voyage of St. Brendan was probably known all 
along the west coast of Europe, and it may be assumed that on his 
visit to Iceland the inquiring mind of Columbus did not neglect to 
examine the statements in Snorro Sturlsen’s “ Heimskringla,” not alone 
of the voyages of Lief and his countrymen, but also the tradition that 
fishermen from “ Limeric” on the coasts of Ireland had been driven to 
the west, where they found a great land, whence they returned in 
safety. 

It is unnecessary now to enter into the details of all the difficulties 
with which Columbus had to contend before he finally succeeded in 
obtaining a royal commission and royal favor, without which it 
was useless for him to attempt to induce any person to assist in the 
preparation of an expedition. Refused by King John of Portugal, 
and his offer declined by Henry the Seventh of England, he spent 
seven long years in trying to obtain a hearing at the Spanish Court, 
and his ultimate success was due to the action of Queen Isabella, who 
remained to the day of her death his patroness and steadfast friend. 

Columbus sailed from Palos, a port on the southeastern coast of 
Spain, on Friday, the 3d of August, 1492, with three ships, the 


“Santa Maria,” the “ Pinta,” and the “ Nifia,” of which one only, the 
Vout. VIII. N. S.—No. 6. 37 
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“ Santa Maria,” was decked. He arrived at the Canaries on the 12th, 
where he remained, to refit and take in provisions, until the 6th of 
September, on which day he set sail from the island of Gomera, but 
was becalmed until the 8th, when he met the trade winds and steered 
west. At first all went well and cheerily, but as day followed day 
without a sight of land the hearts of the sailors began to sink. For 
days they plowed through the thick mass of golden weed that fills 
the Sargasso Sea, spreading far as eye can reach, like a field of ripe 
grain, away beyond it, with the steady trade-wind., filling his sails, 
and the blue waters of these southern seas dancing in the sunlight. 
But sunlight and blue water would not satisfy the crew, who daily 
murmured more and more. 

And now what must have seemed to them a horrible portent was 
discovered. The needle no longer pointed steadily, but day by day 
shifted its position unaccountably, so that, abandoned by the hitherto 
faithful compass, they felt that they were being hurried to some 
terrible doom, and implored that an attempt so palpably impossible 
should be relinquished. Columbus persuaded and commanded by 
turns. He concealed the real distance run day after day, that they 
might not feel themselves so far from home, while he held out to them 
rich promises of the golden store that awaited them. On the 10th of 
October his journal says the crew murmured loudly and declared that 
they could stand it no longer ; but the stout admiral encouraged them 
as usual, and he added at the same time that it was useless to murmur, 
because he had come to find the Indies, and was going to continue until 
he found them, with God’s help. 

This was the last of his trials, for on the 11th indications of 
land began to appear. They saw a sea bird, and floating by the 
vessel they saw a green rush. They also found floating a piece of 
carved wood and a little stick loaded with dog-roses. At ten o’clock 
that night the admiral saw, or thought he saw, a light. He called 
the attention of two people to it, one of whom saw it, the other did 
not. It is described in the journal as like a small candle that was 
being hoisted and lowered. This would go to show that the light 
was not on land. I do not think that any great importance ought to 
be attached to that light, even though the admiral thought he saw it 
twice. In those seas a floating medusa, or a flying-fish, as it leaps from 
the water, or falls back on the completion of its flight, would produce, 
in certain conditions of the sea, a phosphorescent light that would rise 
and fall with the wave, and might be mistaken for the light of a 
candle by a man looking out so eagerly as the admiral must have 
looked after the indications of the day ; and the fact that the ships did 
not lay-to until daylight proves that Columbus could not have been 
very certain of it. 

However, four hours afterwards, at two o’clock on the morning of 
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Friday, the 12th of October, Roderigo de Triana, a sailor on board 
the “ Pinta,” sighted land about two leagues off, and gazing as I have 
gazed upon that very strand, glittering white in the bright southern 
moonlight, I have pictured to myself with what gratitude and joy the - 
sailors and their great leader saw before them the prize for which they 
had adventured so much. 

The foregoing is a short statement of the events that led up to the 
discovery. The admiral spent all that day on shore, where he found 
many natives, friendly and trusting, who flocked to the shore to see 
the white-winged ships and these gorgeously-attired men, who had 
evidently floated down from the clouds or up from the under world,— 
in either case, heavenly visitors to be received with trusting confidence. 
These people were the Lucayans, They were finely formed and of a 
gentle and trustful nature. Their ultimate fate was a sad one. For 
the present they were safe. They had neither gold nor precious stones 
to tempt the cupidity of the new-comers, and the intercourse was of 
the most friendly nature. But eight years afterwards Bobadilla was 
sent to Hispaniola to supersede Columbus, and the following year he 
was in turn superseded by Ovando, whose cruelty to the native races 
was terrible. Having worked to death in the gold-mines almost the 
entire population of Hispaniola, in an evil momemt he bethought him 
of the Lucayans, and, having obtained permission from Spain, he 
dispatched ships to these islands to obtain labor. These ships reap- 
peared in the Lucayos seventeen years after the first discovery. They 
assured the natives that they had come direct from heaven, where they 
had left all the parents and friends who had gone before, and who only 
required the presence of those remaining to be perfectly happy. 
They then offered to convey any person who was willing to take passage 
with them, and thus enable them to rejoin their lost friends without 
having to pass through the gates of death. A leading trait in the 
character of the Lucayans was an abiding affection for their departed 
parents and friends. Such an opportunity was too good to be lost, and 
thousands flocked to the ships. 

When the Spaniards had thus entrapped as many as possible, the 
remainder were taken by force, being even hunted down by dogs, until 
the entire population was transported to misery and death. Las Casas 
writes,— 

“T have found many dead in the road ; others gasping under the 
trees in the pangs of death, faintly crying ‘ Hunger, hunger.” And 
Peter Martyr describes them as escaping to the northern coast, ‘“‘ where 
they continue for hour after hour, until nature becomes utterly ex- 
hausted, when; stretching out their arms towards the ocean, as if to 
take a last embrace of their distant country, they sink down and ex- 
pire without a groan.” 

That is a touching picture of those poor people, whose very race is 
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now an unsolved ethnological problem. Like the Bethuks of New- 
foundland, they have been absolutely swept away, and probably for a 
hundred years the Bahama Islands were uninhabited except when the 
pirates who soon infested the Spanish Main took possession of one or 
two harbors, from which they sallied out to prey upon the Spanish gal- 
leons returning from the Gulf of Mexico with cargoes of gold and 
silver and pearls. 

It is evident that this entire destruction of the inhabitants of the 
Lucayos seriously adds to the difficulty of deciding upon which island 
Columbus landed. No vestige of tradition remains, and the landfall 
is still a matter in dispute. The island has been variously identified, 
with Mayaguana, by Varnhagen in 1864; with Samana, by Fox in 
1880; with Turks Island, by Navarrete in 1825; with Cat Island, 
by Washington Irving in 1828, and by Humboldt, who accepted 
Irving’s conclusions in 1836; and with Watling’s Island, by Munoz 
in 1798, by Becher in 1856, by Peschell in 1857, and by Major in 
1871. 

The celebration of the fourth centenary of the discovery of the 
West Indies by Columbus lends additional interest to the vexed ques- 
tion of the real landfall, as among the proceedings of the celebration 
will probably be included a visit to the spot by the ships of war of 
Spain, England, France, the United States, and other countries inter- 
ested in the North and South American continents. In dealing with 
the question I can neither lay claim to the nautical knowledge of one 
class of the writers quoted above, nor the literary acumen of the other ; 
but while, with the exception of Captain Fox, none of those who have 
written so fully of the landfall of Columbus have ever visited the 
Bahamas, I have sailed about those islands with the diary of Colum- 
bus in my hands, endeavoring to arrive at a conclusion as to his 
courses, and to identify from his descriptions the places mentioned by 
him. During the three years of my residence in the Bahamas I made 
careful inquiries about the tides and currents, that make the Bahama 
banks even now the most dangerous portion of the Western Atlantic, 
and I think that I have satisfactory grounds for the conclusion at 
which I have arrived, that the Guanahani upon which Columbus 
landed is Watling’s Island. 

There are three methods by which we can attempt to solve the 
question of the landfall: by following the course and distance sailed 
from the Canaries across the Atlantic, and on from Guanahani day by 
day to Cuba; by tracing backward from a known port in Cuba to 
Guanahani; or by identifying that island by its physical aspect as 
described by Columbus. 

The first of these methods is the one adopted by the various writers 
referred to. Probably, if the original diary of Columbus could be 
found, this method would be satisfactory ; but some important details 
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must have been omitted by Las Casas, whose abridged copy of the 
original diary is the most reliable record now within our reach, for 
there are very great difficulties in verifying the courses as laid down 
from any one of the five islands mentioned as the landfall. The most 
exhaustive work written on this subject is that published by the United 
States government in the report by Captain Fox, of the United States 
navy, in 1880, for the Coast and Geodetic Survey Department. That 
report contains the diary from the 11th of October to the 28th 
of October, in parallel columns,—the original Spanish in one, 
with the translation in the other,—and Captain Fox follows with a 
consideration of the tracks as laid down by Navarrete from Grand 
Turk, by Irving from Cat, by Varnhagen from Mayaguana, and by 
Becher from Watling’s, giving in each case his arguments against that 
particular track. He goes further, and lays down a track from Samana, 
which he adopts as the landfall, and, to be consistent, he gives three 
discrepancies, At page 57 of the report he says,— 

“From end to end of the Samana track there are but three dis- 
erepancies. At the third island (visited by Columbus) two leagues 
ought to be two miles. At the fourth island twelve leagues ought to be 
twelve miles. The bearing between the third and fourth islands is not 
quite as the chart has it, nor does it agree with the course he steered.” 

The difficulties that Captain Fox found in fitting in the courses 
and distances given by Las Casas in the abridged diary with the 
various islands whose position is now so clearly charted is the difficulty 
with which every inquirer into the question of the landfall of Colum- 
bus has been confronted, and which no inquirer has yet surmounted. 
The courses mentioned by Columbus begin where, in the diary of the 
13th of October, he writes that he “determined to wait until to- 
morrow evening, and then to sail for the southwest,” having gathered 
from the inhabitants of Guanahani that on an island to the southward 
there was a king who had large gold vessels and gold in abundance. 
On the 15th he mentions that, having set sail on the 14th, he 
came to an island “ five leagues distant, or rather seven,” which ran 
north and south five leagues, and east and west ten leagues. Further 
on he notes that he set sail for another large island that appeared in the 
west, which was distant from Santa Maria nine leagues, which in the 
diary of next day he reduces to eight leagues. Having sailed to the 
northwest of this island, named Fernandina, until he discovered a 
harbor, which he describes, he went about and sailed all night, steering 
sometimes east and sometimes southeast, which brought him to the 
southeast cape, an island, next morning (diary, 17th). On the 
19th the admiral set sail to the southeast, and in three hours he 
saw an island to the east, which he reached at its northern extremity 
before mid-day. From this point he sawacape, the position of which 
is thus placed in the diary of the 19th: 
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“ The coast ran from the rocky islet to the westward, and there was 
in it twelve leagues as far as a cape which I have called Cape Beauti- 
ful.” 

He visited this cape between the 19th and 23d, on which 
day (diary, 24th) he set sail for Cuba from the rocky islet. He 
writes,— 

“At midnight I weighed anchor from the island of Isabela, the 
cape of the Rocky Islet. . . . I sailed until day to the west-southwest, 
and at dawn the wind calmed and it rained, and so almost all night ; 
and I remained with little wind until after mid-day, and then the wind 
began to blow very lovely, and I carried all the sails of the ship: the 
mainsail, two bonnets, the foresail, the spritsail, and the mizzen- and 
the maintop-sail, and the boat astern. Thus I followed my course until 
nightfall, and then Cape Verde gf the island of Fernandina, which is 
towards the south towards the west, remained to the northwest of me, 
and there was from me to it seven leagues.” 

From a point to the south of this, where he had drifted during the 
night, having lowered his sails lest he should find himself too close to 
the coast of Cuba before morning, he sailed next day west-southwest 
for five leagues, then changed his course to the west for ten leagues, 
when at one o’clock P.M. he had gone forty-four miles, and he then 
sighted land, commonly assumed to be the Ragged Islands. 

This is all the information in our possession as to the courses of 
Columbus in the Bahamas. Now take the chart and fit in these 
courses with Navarrete from Turks Island, with Varnhagen from 
Mayaguana, with Fox from Samana, with Becher from Watling’s 
Island, and with Washington Irving from Cat Island. To realize the 
difficulties fully it is necessary to know these islands. Columbus 
named four islands,—San Salvador, Santa Maria de la Concepcion, 
Fernandina, and Isabela, and a small island close to the latter he 
called the Rocky Islet. It is almost inconceivable that he passed any 
considerable island without naming it, and indeed he mentions in the 
diary of the 15th, as his reason for anchoring at the cape of the island 
of Santa Maria de la Concepcion, “it was my desire not to pass any 
island without taking possession of it,” yet Becher makes him pass the 
island now called Rum Cay and give his first name to the northern 
end of Long Island. The difficulty has been to find on Fernandina 
the harbor described by Columbus. Were there such a harbor between 
the northeast point of Long Island and Clarence harbor, about forty 
miles to the south, there would have been no necessity to group together 
two islands twenty-seven miles apart, even though we find a colorable 
support for his assumption in the expression used in the diary of the 
16th,—“ the islands of Santa Maria de la Concepcion.” Navarrete 
makes Columbus sail northwest instead of southwest, and creates one 
island out of the entire Caicos group. He then leaves him sixty miles 
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from the next island, which Columbus himself, after having sailed the . 
distance, states was eight leagues. He then boldly inserts courses and 
distances which are not to be found in the diary. 

Varnhagen starts Columbus from Mayaguana by steering north 
of west for an island forty miles away, ignoring the statement in the 
diary that the second island was distant from Guanahani seven leagues, 
or twenty-two and three-tenths nautical miles. 

Fox makes Samana the landfall ; he carries his course in the proper 
direction, and the distance named, to the group formed by Acklin, 
Crooked Island, and Fortune Island. But here a difficulty at once 
presents itself. He anchors the admiral at the western cape, which he 
assumes is the cape of the island of Santa Maria de la Concepcion, and 
he, as also Varnhagen, takes him back on the 19th to this very cape, 
which Columbus does not recognize, but renames Cape Beautiful ! 
This is attempted to be explained by saying that he saw different sides 
of the cape on the two occasions; but to any person who has visited 
the place the weakness of this explanation is apparent. In the first 
place, he could not at any time have landed except to the south of Bird 
Rock, which is a very prominent feature from either the western or 
northern shore. But beyond this, he describes an expedition made up 
a “river” during his stay at the Rocky Islet, which clearly marks the 
northwest point of Crooked Island as Cape Beautiful. It was not a river, 
but a deep creek, extending from the south of Crooked Island nearly 
up to the cape. I have pulled up this creek, which might well be 
described as a river, being about sixty feet wide, with high banks that 
present all the aspects of river scenery. This is the only creek of the 
kind in any of the Bahamas, except Freshwater Creek on the island 
of Andros, two hundred and forty miles to the northwest, and entirely 
outside the possible courses of Columbus. Therefore the account of 
his visit to it conclusively marks the northwest of Crooked Island as 
Cape Beautiful, and it is more than improbable that Columbus could 
have within five days from his visit to the island of Santa Maria de la 
Concepcion so entirely forgotten it as he must have if Captain Fox’s 
landfall of Samana be the true one. 

Again, Captain Fox makes his course on the 16th take him to 
“Fernandina” at Cape Verde, which is at the southern extremity of 
Long Island, due west from Bird Rock on Crooked Island ; but Colum- 
bus writes on the 17th, “ My wish was to follow the coast of the island. 
[‘ Fernandina’] where I was, to the southeast, because it all runs to the 
north-northwest and south-southeast.” Therefore there must have 
been land to the south of him. 

Washington Irving sends him to the southeast instead of southwest, 
and assumes that Concepcion Island, two and three-quarter miles long 
and one and three-quarters broad, is the island described by Columbus. 
It is just possible, but highly improbable, that this island might in 
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1492 have covered the extreme limit of the reef that now surrounds 
it. Had it done so it would have been eight miles from north to south, 
and five from east to west. He then, to get the admiral to Exuma, 
shapes a course taking him past the high land of the north of Long 
Island, which he ignores, and from Exuma boldly sends him over a 
portion of the Bahama bank, not navigable even for boats. 

There are four places described by Columbus which, granting the 
truth of the descriptions, ought to be recognizable to-day. They are 
Guanahani, the harbor on Fernandina, Cape Beautiful, and the Rocky 
Islet. There is another point in the diary that ought to be easily 
determined, that is the point of departure at nightfall on the 24th. 
This is the description in the diary of how Columbus arrived there : 

“ At midnight I weighed anchor from the island of Isabela, the 
eape of the Rocky Islet, which is on the northern side, where I was 
lying, in order to go to Cuba. . . . I sailed until day to the west-south- 
west, and at dawn the wind calmed and it rained, and so almost all 
night; and I remained with little wind until after mid-day, and then 
the wind began to blow very lovely, and I carried all the sails of the 
ship: the mainsail, two bonnets, the foresail, the spritsail, and the 
mizzen- and the maintop-sail, and the boat astern. Thus I followed my 
course until -nightfall, and then Cape Verde of the island of Fernan- 
dina, which is towards the south towards the west, remained to the 
northwest of me, and there was from me to it seven leagues.” 

Granting the position of Cape Verde, this point of departure seems 
to be the most accurate position named in the diary. Becher and Fox 
accept it, and Varnhagen places it a few miles to the north. Suppose 
we give the admiral’s ship three knots an hour from midnight until 
dawn (say 6 A.M.), “when the wind calmed,” and eight knots from 
mid-day, when “the wind began to blow very lovely,” and he carried 
all his sails until nightfall ; this will give us eighteen knots to dawn, 
and forty-eight knots from mid-day to nightfall, in all sixty-six nautical 
miles. Now, the distance from the Rocky Islet, assuming that it is the 
north end of Fortune Island, to the point seven leagues southeast of 
Cape Verde is about fourteen miles, that from Cape Beautiful or Bird 
Rock is twenty miles. Nay, more, there is not among all the islands 
of the Bahamas a spot bearing twenty-two miles southeast of any 
island, and from fifty to sixty-six miles west-southwest of any other 
island, except a point southeast of the southern end of Acklin Island, 
from which Mayaguana would bear about east-northeast from sixty to 
seventy miles, But no writer has ever suggested that Cape Beautiful 
or Rocky Islet was on Mayaguana, and there are no places on that 
island that would answer the description. 

Before I leave the subject of the courses of Columbus, which pre- 
sent such difficulties, I would call attention to one term in the diary that 
seems to a certain extent to support the theory of Becher and Wash- 
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ington Irving,—that he did visit Exuma, which was the Fernandina 
of his diary. The following passage will be noticed by those who 
read the diary of the 15th: “and, being in the gulf [the italics are 
mine], midway between these two islands, namely, that of Santa Maria 
and this large one, to which I give the name of Fernandina.” 

Now, any person examining the chart will see that by no stretch of 
the imagination could the sea between Rum Cay and Long Island, or 
between Fortune Island and Long Island, be called a gulf. A gulf is 
a partially land-locked sea, and no sailor would describe a portion of 
the sea as a gulf if it were not partially land-locked. This is exactly 
what that deep gulf called Exuma Sound is. It is one of the two 
great gulfs that sweep into the great Bahama bank. Exuma Sound is 
a gulf of about one thousand fathoms in depth, which runs up to the 
northwest for over one hundred miles, with an average breadth of 
thirty miles. The northern mouth of the gulf is formed by the south 
shore of Cat Island, the southern by the north shore of Long Island. 
From this point to Exuma the bank sweeps round in a curve, the edge 
being, like all the edges of the bank, dotted here and there with rocks. 
It would be impossible to sail from Long Island to Exuma without 
remarking this curve, with the sudden and striking change from the 
deep-blue of the waters of the Exuma Sound to the light-aquamarine 
of the water over the shallow banks,—from two to four fathoms over 
white coral sand. Therefore it appears to me that the term is signifi- 
cant, and, bearing in mind that the island of Great Exuma contains 
such a harbor as he described, it is worth considering whether, putting 
aside the difficulty of following his courses, these two facts do not 
afford some presumptive evidence of his having visited Exuma. Cap- 
tain Fox strongly denies the possibility of his having sailed from 
Exuma round by the north of Long Island, and down to Cape Verde, 
on the night of the 17th, as a course sometimes east, sometimes south- 
east, would hardly clear the north of Long Island. But at certain 
times of the moon a very strong easterly current runs off the banks. 
I have in my possession an account written by the Hon. J. Webb, of 
Nassau, who, when Inspector of Schools, in 1864, left Port Howe, on 
the south side of Cat Island, on a Saturday night, with a light north- 
westerly wind blowing, and steered south-southeast for Great Harbor 
in Long Island, seventy miles away. At daylight next morning they 
found themselves swept by a strong easterly current to the north of 
Rum Cay. On the other hand, when Columbus anchored next morn- 
ing he evidently thought that he was anchored at the southeast point 
of Fernandina. 

The outcome of every attempt hitherto made to solve the question 
by following the courses is that the problem is insoluble. 

But happily there remains the description of Guanahani; and, 
putting courses aside, if we find in the Bahama group an island that 
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answers that description, and if there is no other island in the group 
that will correspond with it, then, assuming that the landing was made 
on one of the islands north of Cuba, we may fairly accept that island 
so described as the landfall. 

Before we proceed to consider the natural features of these islands 
it will be well to bear in mind their peculiar formation. The colony 
of the Bahamas consists of twenty-nine islands, six hundred and sixty- 
one cays, and two thousand three hundred and eighty seven rocks, the 
total area of which is four thousand four hundred and sixty-six square 
miles. The largest of these islands fringe the Great and Little Bahama 
banks, which are in reality the flat tops of two submarine mountains 
twelve thousand feet high. The area of these two flat mountain sum- 
mits is about forty-three thousand square miles, and, except where the 
islands and rocks crop up, the banks are covered with water from half 
a fathom to five fathoms in depth. The Great Bank is pierced by two 
deep inlets, the tongue of the ocean from the north, and Exuma Sound 
from the southeast. Each inlet or gulf has an average depth of about 
one thousand fathoms. 

On the eastern edge of the bank are three of the principal islands 
of the group, Eleuthera, Cat Island, and Long Island, and from the 
northern point of the latter the bank sweeps round by the Exuma 
Cays, which with Great and Little Exuma islands form the western bank 
of the Exuma Sound. The seaward or eastern side of Exuma, Cat 
Island, and Long Island is so precipitous that at the distance of one 
mile from the shore the surroundings give two thousand fathoms. The 
small islands to the eastward—Concepcion, Watling’s Island, Rum 
Cay, Samana, etc.—are all the tops of isolated mountains with the same 
precipitous sides, as all around them is found the same profound 
ocean depths. There is no evidence of any subsidence having taken 
place in these islands; but granting the most rapid subsidence known 
to geological research within the very short period of four centuries, 
the area could not have been materially greater than it is to-day. I 
have examined the soundings on the banks noted in the Admiralty 
charts of fifty years ago, and they are not different from the present 
soundings, and any argument based upon assumed physical changes 
of magnitude since the discovery cannot stand. I assume that in the 
main the islands now present the same appearance that they did 
in 1492, with the exception that the trees were larger then, the forests 
thicker, and possibly fresh water was more abundant. 

The following observations from the diary are all the facts that we 
possess bearing upon the description of Guanahani. On the 13th, 
Columbus writes,— 

“T determined to wait until to-morrow evening, and then sail for 
the southwest, for many of them told me that there was land to the 
south and southwest, and to the northwest, and that those from the 
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northwest came frequently to fight with them, and so go to the south- . 
west to get gold and precious stones. This island is very large and 
very level, and has very green trees and abundance of water, and a 
very large lagoon in the middle, without any mountains; and all is 
covered with verdure most pleasing to the eye.” 

And on the 14th he writes,— 

“ At dawn I ordered the boat of the ship and the boats of the 
caravels to be got ready, and went along the island in a north- 
northeasterly direction to see the other side, which was the other 
side of the east, and also to see the villages; and saw two or three, 
and their inhabitants coming to the shore calling on us and praising 
God; some brought us water, some eatables. A crowd of men 
and women came, each bringing something, giving thanks to God, 
throwing themselves down and lifting their hands to heaven and en- 
treating us to land there; but I was afraid of a reef of rocks which 
entirely surrounded that island, although there is within it depth 
enough and ample harbor for all the vessels of Christendom, but the 
entrance is very narrow. It is true that the interior of that belt con- 
tains some rocks, but the sea there is as still as water in a well ; and in 
order to see all this I moved this morning, and also to see where a fort 
could be built, and found a piece of land like an island, although it is 
not one, which in two days could be cut off and converted into an 
island. I observed all that harbor, and afterwards I returned to the 
ship and set sail, and saw so many islands that I could not decide to 
which one I should go first, and the men that I had taken made signs 
that they were innumerable. In consequence, I looked for the largest 
one and determined to make for it, and I am so doing, and it is 
probably distant five leagues from this of San Salvador. The others, 
some more, some less, and all are very level, without mountains and 
of great fertility, and all are inhabited, and they make war upon 
each other, although these are very simple-hearted and finely-formed 
men.” 

Now, we must see that, written as all this was on the 14th, the 
statements as to the other islands are simply his interpretation of 
the signs made by the natives. The facts are that Guanahani was 
a large and populous, therefore fertile island, with a large lake or 
lagoon in the centre, that it was surrounded by a reef, and to the 
north a very large harbor within the reef, and a peninsula that was 
almost an island; that he was able to proceed from his anchorage 
in his boats round the north-northeast point to observe all this, and 
return the same day to the ships so early that, having set sail for 
the southwest, he saw an island which was about twenty miles from 
Guanahani, to which he had now given the name of San Salvador. 

Let us now examine the five islands named by various writers as 
the landfall. 
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Turks Island is six miles long from north to south, and three 
miles from east to west. It is perfectly flat, and would not support two 
hundred inhabitants, except for its trade in salt, which is produced in 
large quantities from the extensive salinas. There is no fresh water 
except what is caught in tanks. There is no reef or reef harbor 
anywhere such as is described by Columbus. 

Mayaguana lies west-northwest and east-southeast. Its length 
from east to west is twenty-four miles, its width from north to south 
ten miles. There is no point from which Columbus could have gone 
in his boats to the north-northeast “to see the other side of the east.” 
Had he anchored at the southeast point he would have been obliged 
to pull away to the west-northwest for thirty-five miles to reach the 
reef harbor that is at the northwest point, which he could not have 
done and got back to his ships the same day. There is no spot 
answering the other descriptions, and there is no lagoon such as he 
describes. 

Samana is the most desolate and barren rock in the entire 
Bahama group. It is a mere strip of an islet running ten miles east 
and west, and one and a half mile north and south at its broadest 
part. I walked over a great portion of it, and found it almost abso- 
lutely devoid of soil. So desolate is it that not an acre of crown 
land has ever been sold upon it. Captain Fox assumes that a portion 
of the easternmost end of the island has since 1492 been worn away 
by the action of the sea. The island shows signs of upheaval at some 
remote period, like the upheaved beach at the north end of Long 
Island, but there is no reason to assume that the island has either 
subsided or been worn away to such an extent as Captain Fox 
assumes. But granting any amount of land that could be built up 
within the reef, it would be impossible to make an island answering 
even remotely to the description given by Columbus. 

Cat Island, or San Salvador, the landfall adopted by Washington 
Irving, is an island forty-five miles in length from northwest to 
southeast, and fifteen miles from the south point to the west. On 
the south shore there are two reef harbors, but there are no reef 
harbors at any other part of the island. It is not flat; on the 
contrary, the highest hill in the Bahama group is found in the 
southern portion of the island. There is no point from which 
Columbus could have gone in bgats to the north-northeast, and had 
he gone along the eastern shore to the northwest, he would have 
found no harbor such as he describes; nor would he have found the 
island surrounded by a reef; nor, indeed, would he have found any 
reef from “Columbus Point” on the southeast until he had pulled 
for thirty-three miles to the northwest. In fact, there is not a 
sentence in his description of Guanahani that would answer for Cat 
Island. Had he penetrated about a mile and a half inland from the 
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south shore he might have seen a lake, but it is not probable that he. 
would have left the protection of his ships and marched into an un- 
known country. 

Cat Island has been accepted by a portion of the public as the 
landfall, mainly on account of its modern name, “San Salvador.” The 
fact is that the name was first given by the Church authorities when 
dedicating the various parishes. In 1802 the Bahamas Parochial 
Act (43 Geo. III. cap. 2), defining the limits of parishes, defines Cat 
Island as ‘the Island of St. Salvador, commonly called Cat Island.” 
The parish of Watling’s Island was at the same time dedicated to 
St. Christopher. 

I searched the records in Nassau, and find that down to 1795 the 
island was always known as Cat Island. The last grant of land in 
the eighteenth century was made on the 10th of June, 1790, when 
it was made out for Cat Island. In 1795, John Mulryn Tatnall was 
returned as member for Cat Island. The first grant of land after the 
close of the century was on the 20th of September, 1803, to John 
McQueen, of “San Salvador.” The name therefore cannot be allowed 
to carry any weight in this inquiry. 

By the process of exhaustion we now come to Watling’s Island, 
which is the only island of the five left for comparison. Let us see 
what kind of an island this is, and how it agrees with the description. 

Watling’s Island is about thirteen miles long and eight wide. 
About one-third of its area is occupied by a lake or lagoon of brackish 
water. It is very fertile, and capable of supporting a large popula- 
tion,—so much so that, in the days of slavery, when cultivation was 
systematic, it was called the garden of the Bahamas. It is almost 
entirely surrounded by a reef. About ten miles from the anchorage, 
on the southeast side, proceeding to the north-northeast for six 
miles, and then northwest, we come to Graham’s Harbor, formed by 
a great sweep of the reef, and seven miles long by four miles wide, 
with a narrow entrance, and close by a promontory attached to the 
mainland by a very narrow neck. If we call to mind the short 
description of the diary, we see how completely this island, and 
this island only, tallies with it. -Twenty miles to the southwest lies 
Rum Cay, and from a position about three miles north of it I have 
seen from the rigging Concepcion Island to the northwest, while to 
the west and southwest the tops of the hills of Long Island rose like 
numerous islands of various sizes and shapes, one long hill about ten 
or fifteen miles from the north end looking like the largest of the 
islands. 

But while I agree with Captain Becher that Watling’s Island 
is the Guanahani of Columbus, I do not agree with him in the 
anchorage assigned to the admiral. Becher places the anchorage at 
the easternmost point of the island, and about eight miles from its 
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southeastern extremity. Had he visited the island he would have 
seen how very unlikely a place that would have been for Columbus to 
have anchored. It is immediately off the high hill on which the 
light-house now stands, and the approach to the shore through the 
reef, which is awash, would have been difficult. Nor would he have 
been from that position obliged to proceed in his boats to the north- 
northeast, ‘‘to see the other side, which is the other side of the 
east,” as from this point the land trends northwest to Graham’s 
Harbor, and south-southwest to the southeastern point of the 
island, now called Hinchinbrook Rocks. The ship at anchor would 
thus have commanded both sides of the east. It is assumed by every 
writer but Becher that Columbus made the island in the morning, 
and anchored in a strong easterly or northeasterly breeze. There is 
nothing in the diary to show this. No doubt he carried a strong 
easterly wind with him the day before, but in the vicinity of the 
Bahamas the wind is very capricious; for instance, in the diary 
of the 24th we see that the wind calmed at dawn, and he re- 
mained with little wind until after mid-day. We have absolutely 
nothing to guide us in forming an opinion as to where the wind came 
from, or if there was any wind at all between the night of the 11th 
and the evening of the 14th. Watling’s Island lies outside the 
tropics, and in October, as a rule, the wind is not from the east. It 
certainly was not so on the 15th, when he was making the second 
island. Had it been, he could not have found the difficulty in getting 
to the westward that he mentions, as, although he was standing off 
and on during the night, he did not reach the island until noon 
on the 15th. On the 16th the wind was southeast inclining to 
south ; on the 17th it was southwest and south, and in the after- 
noon it ceased and sprang up from the west-northwest; while on 
the 19th the wind was north. Therefore there is no ground for the 
assumption that the eastern shore of Watling’s Island was the weather 
shore, either when Columbus anchored or during the three days of 
his stay. 

There is, then, no guide to show where he anchored, except the 
statement of the direction taken by the boats from the ships when he 
went to see the other side of the east. He could not have taken that 
direction of north-northeast from any spot on the western shore. 
There the usual anchorage is Riding Rocks ; but to go to Graham’s 
Harbor he would have been obliged to pull due north and then 
round the reef to the east, and he could not have seen anything of 
the northeastern shore and got back again to the ships the same day, 

When I visited Watling’s Island, in January, 1886, the master of 
the schooner anchored at the point marked on the chart facing page 
543, just south of Fortune Hill, and that anchorage, which I after- 
wards named Columbus Bight, is, in my opinion, the anchorage of 
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Columbus. It is on the southeast coast, and the direction to the 
northernmost point—to be seen from the anchorage—is north-north- 
east. The land then trends to the northwest. Here, too, a creamy 
coral strand is backed by white sand-hills about fifty feet high, which 
were clearly visible at six miles distance in the bright moonlight of 
the 12th of October, 1492. From the top of these low hills the admiral 
could see an extensive lagoon, which he could not see from any part 
of the coast north of the eastern point, as it would be hidden by the 
high ground. 

The anchorage is protected from all but easterly winds, and there 
is ample room for anchoring and swinging between the coral “ heads.” 
The island was large, level, fertile, populous, with a large lagoon in 
the middle: “to see the other side of the east” a boat from Columbus 
Bight must pull to the north-northeast round a point beyond which 
the coral heads become a regular reef, through the tortuous openings 
of which no stranger would willingly venture, past a promontory or 
“ piece of land like an island, although it is not one,” until it entered 
into the spacious Graham’s Harbor, which was, and is, large enough 
to fairly justify the figure of speech that it was “ample harbor for all 
the ships of Christendom.” 

Place Columbus where we like, at any island on the fringes of the 
Great and Little Bahama banks, the Turks and Caicos group, or the 
outlying islands, and with one exception there is not, from Florida to 


Hayti, any island that answers to his description of Guanahani. That 
exception is Watling’s Island, or San Salvador, which answers the 
description to the minutest particular; and for the reasons stated I am 
myself satisfied, and submit for the consideration of the thinking public, 
that on the coral strand of Columbus Bight, on the southeastern coast 
of that island, the royal standard of Spain was first unfurled and the 
New World opened to modern civilization. 


Henry A. BLAKE. 
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OMAN OF GLENALVON. 
A TALE. 


How sweetly shines the moon afar 
On Lomond’s waves of silvery light! 
How beauteous beams the evening star 
Midst all the radiant orbs of night ! 


And oft has Cynthia, pure and bright, 
On Manfred’s towers of ivied stone— 
Chaste goddess of the starry night— 
In melancholy glory shone. 


And oft at midnight’s silent hour, 
*Neath dark Glenalvon’s sombre shade, 
Hath viewed her chiefs of martial power 
In brightly gleaming mail arrayed. 


But moons on moons have rolled away, 
And circling years on years, since last 

Her warrior chiefs, in grim array, 
Forth from her walls to battle passed. 


Glenalvon’s but a shapeless pile, 
And naught of former pomp remains ; 
O’er mouldering column, arch and aisle, 
Nature’s drear desolation reigns. 


The wild flowers clamber on the wall 
In rank profusion, rich and gay ; 

Its towers are tottering to their fall, 
And all is ruin and decay. 


No sound arises on the breeze ; 
Save when at times the night gust shrill 
Raves fiercely through the forest trees, 
There all is silent, all is still. 
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But who was fairest of his race? 

What name on yonder stone is read, 
Where time’s decay will soon efface 

The few short lines that mourn the dead ? 


Some fragments of an ancient rhyme 
Traced on the shaft of crumbling gray, 
Tell, in a tongue of olden time, 
The dark deed of a by-gone day. 


That tomb contains a hero’s dust, 

Though ’twas not here the chieftain died ; 
Pierced by a dagger’s fatal thrust, 

He fell upon the mountain-side. 


And Manfred loved his darling child ; 
Well worthy he a father’s care ; 

For Oman’s soul was soft and mild, 
And gracious was his mien, and fair. 


By those ethereal eyes, whose hue 
Reflected that of Heaven above ; 

By that soft, tender gaze you knew 
His every thought was that of love. 


While mild was Oman’s mien and air, 
And soft his pensive eye, and bright, 

His§brother Osric’s flowing hair 
Partook the sabler hue of night. 


And dark his eye, in it there shone 
The lightning of a fiery soul ; 

And by its restive glance ’twas known 
His spirit ill could brook control. 


Slender and graceful was his form, 
And noble his commanding brow ; 

Yet fiercer than the rising storm 
When lit by passion’s fiery glow. 


From morn till evening’s shades prevail, 
Fearless they clomb the mountain’s side, 
Or roved through Granta’s flowery dale, 


Or gayly stemmed ~ ——- tide. 
Vout. VIII. N.S.—No. 6. 
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And both were brave ; they oft had tried 
Their might amid the battle’s strife, 

Where thickest flowed the crimson tide 
From those who gave it with their life. 


And Manfred’s breast was wont to swell 
With all a loving father’s joy, 

As oft his eye would fondly dwell 
With pride upon each darling boy. 


And Oman’s breast had early felt 
The kindling of the flame divine ; 

For he in days of youth had knelt 
A votary at Love’s holy shrine. 


The chieftain Ulric’s gentle child 
Was she who claimed his bosom’s care ; 
And long his heart had been beguiled — 
By Mona, fairest of the fair. 


Soft was her gaze, no wild gazelle 
E’er had an eye more darkly bright ; 

And oft on her’s would Oman’s dwell 
With all a lover’s fond delight. 


Throughout the livelong hours of day 
They oft, with her dear hand in his, 

By many a mountain path would stray 
In silent eloquence of bliss. 


And oft by Esk’s soft-flowing stream 
He roved at eve with Ulric’s child; 
And there beneath the moon’s pale beam 
Was many an hour with love beguiled. 


And when all freshly rose the gale, 
Or softly blew the evening breeze, 
They spread aloft the snow-white sail, 
And danced in gladness o’er the seas. 


And now arrives the longed-for hour 
When he shall claim his beauteous bride ; 
And chiefs of high renown and power 
Throng to the feast from far and wide. 
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And Ulric’s halls are sparkling bright ; 
And warriors brave, and maidens fair, 
To hail our hero’s nuptial night, 
’Mid mirth and music mingle there. 


How sweetly sounds the soft refrain, 
The clear notes of the dulcet song! 

How loudly swells the choral strain 
Borne gayly on the air along! 


The guests have come, the lamps are bright, 
Yet what can Oman’s footsteps stay ? 

*Tis strange upon his bridal night 
The chieftain should thus long delay. 


And Manfred’s brow with care’s o’ercast, 
And sadly anxious looks his eye ; 

For hour on hour now hath passed 
Mid mirth and revel quickly by. 


And oft doth Mona’s bosom heave, 
And oft her eye lets fall the tear ; 
Can she her lover false believe, 
Else how account his absence here ? 


And all around is gathering gloom, 
From wonder to alarm it grew ; 

“Tis strange what can detain the groom,” 
From mouth to mouth the whisper flew. 


“ Not thus was Oman wont to stray, 
When love impelled to Mona’s side 
His eager footsteps ; why this day 
Which gives to him his destined bride ?”’ 


Cried Manfred ; while the rising tear 
Bedimmed the aged chieftain’s eye ; 
And paled his withered cheek with fear 

As Osric thus made brief reply : | 


** We started forth at early morn 
Upon our fleetest steeds to chase 

The fallow deer, with hound and horn, 
But soon I wearied in the race, 
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“ And homeward turned, while Oman still, 
With horse and hound pursued his way, 
And on my ear his bugle shrill, 
With shout and bark, soon died away ; 


“Tis all I know.” ‘“ Let search be made,” 
Cried Manfred, “o’er the hills around, 

Through every vale and mountain glade, 
Nor cease until my child be found. 


“Tis misery in suspense to dwell ; 
Far better, far, the worst to know ; 

Whether my boy’s alive and well, 
Or if in death he lieth low.” 


The revel ceased, the feast is o’er ; 
Each to his barb doth quick repair ; 

Where all was joy and mirth before, 
Now all is wild confusion there. 


Through the long hours of that sad night,’ 
On swiftest steeds they each explore 

Each vale and glen, and mountain height, 
And where the billows ceaseless roar. 


Again upon the following day 
The search for Oman is begun ; 
Exploring many a devious way 
From early morn till set of sun. 


But*not upon the mountain green, 
Nor yet along the pebbly shore, 

Was there the slightest vestige seen, 
To tell that Oman had passed o’er. 


Days, weeks, and months have quickly flown, 
And fruitless is their search and vain ; 

His fate none heard, ’tis only known 
He came not from that hour again. 


And woe old Manfred’s breast assails, 
Naught can afford the least relief; 

His absent child the chief bewails 
By day and night in hopeless grief. 
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“Oh! grant,” exclaimed the frantic sire, 
“That Oman yet may bless my sight, 
Thou God of heaven, ere I expire, 
And sink to shades of endless night !” 


And Mona on her knees oft falls, 

And breathes to God a patient prayer ; 
And frantic, oft on heaven she calls 

In agony of wild despair. 


Whate’er the chieftain did betide, 
Nor o’er the sea, nor from the plain, 
Nor down the mountain’s craggy side, 
Came Oman from that hour again. 


A tedious year hath now gone by, 
And yet from Oman came no word ; 
And Manfred still will heave the sigh 
Whene’er that magic name is heard. 


And what of Osric? He alone 
Of all, it seemed, did not repine ; 

At least his sorrow was not shown, 
If such he felt, by outward sign. 


Perchance ’twas love that filled his breast, 
And claimed his bosom’s every care, 

For Mona youth and grace possessed, 
And her sweet face was wondrous fair. 


Yes, soon with words of burning love 
Did Osric kneel at Mona’s feet ; 

Who callous to such charms could prove, 
Or who resist a face so sweet ? 


And maiden’s grief is quickly past, 
And soon those streaming eyes are dry ; 
And once-loved memories, should they last, 
Are now recalled with scarce a sigh. 


And soon that heart, wherein once reigned 
A love whose memory should be dear ; 
Yes, soon that treacherous heart was gained, 

For Mona lent a willing ear. 
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And Osric to his father went, 
And prayed upon his bended knee 
That he would give him his consent 
That she his wedded wife might be. 


If one year more, the sire replied, 
Should pass and Oman still came not, 

That then should Mona be his bride, 
And he would bless their happy lot. 


How tediously the weeks went past, 
How slowly rolled the moons away, 
Until the year was o’er at last, 
And camé the long-expected day. 


Fair and as rosy as the morn, 

What more could Mona’s charms enhance? 
What beauteous smiles her lips adorn, 

Her eyes look love in every glance. 


And well may Osric gaze with pride 
On her of all these charms possessed ; 

Well may he deem with such a bride 
His future lot is surely blessed. 


And Ulric’s halls are sparkling bright, 
And warriors brave, and maidens fair, 

To hail the chieftain’s nuptial night, 
’Mid mirth and music mingle there. 


How sweetly sounds the soft refrain, 
The clear notes of the dulcet song! 

How loudly swells the choral strain, 
Borne gayly on the air along! 


But there is one amidst the throng 
Of warriors brave and maidens fair, 
Who glides with noiseless step along, 
Of lofty form and haughty air. 


The close-barred casque his face conceals 
From those who would his features scan ; 
And naught in garb or mien reveals 
The character of that strange man. 
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His graceful plume of crimson dye 
Waves proudly on the midnight air ; 

On him is fixed each wondering eye, 

For none can tell how came he there. 






Still is each voice, and hushed each song, 
The pipers play their merriest strain, 

While moves with measured step along, 

In stately pomp, the bridal train. 











And now before the altar stands 
Osric, with Mona by his side ; 

And now the priest hath joined their hands, 

And soon will they be groom and bride. 







And Mona’s eyes have sought the ground, 
_ While her low veil her blushes hid ; 

When, through the silence reigning round, 

These words resounded, “ I forbid !” 













Perhaps ’twas something in the tone 
Of that strange voice, perchance the form, 

Which Manfred long before had known, 

That raised within his breast a storm, 









And his whole frame with terror shook, 
And gave his face an air so dread 

That its wan aspect then partook 

Less of the living than the dead. 








“ And who art thou, that thou dost dare 
Thus to intrude thy presence here? 
And why dost thou this mystery wear,— 
Is it thy humor, or from fear ?” 











So Osric spoke, and as he said, 
Quick from its sheath his sword he drew, 

And on the stranger, tall and dread, 

A look of deadly fury threw. 













Slowly the knight his visor raised— 
What sight the shuddering crowd appals ? 

And Manfred but a moment gazed, 

Then senseless to the floor he falls. 
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Flashed the knight’s eye, but no reply 
Was heard from out his lips to come, 

While silence reigned, and all remained 
With fear and consternation dumb. 


And wild was the glare of Osric’s stare, 
And livid the hue of his ghastly face; 

Thick comes his breath, while the dews of death 
Adown his cheeks each other chase. 


“T claim this maid,” the stranger said, 
“ As absent Oman’s lawful bride, 

And her will I bear to the chieftain where 
He awaits her on the mountain side. 


“ Through the long still night, by the pale moon’s light, 
With him shall she chase the bounding deer, 

Or glide on the stream where the bright stars gleam, 
With naught but the glow-worm near. 


‘ And when through the sky the black clouds fly, 
And flash on flash does quick pursue, 

On a coal-black steed of the swiftest speed 
With him shall she lead the phantom crew. 


“For no mortal wight will she wed to-night, 
No lover of human mould, 

But one who hath lain, in cold blood slain, 
On the mountain dank and cold. 


“ For one of the dead, I trow, shall she wed, 
Eternal shall be the band ; 

To his grave he went, thereunto sent 
By a brother’s red right hand.” 


High towered his plume ’mid the deepening gloom, 
As tall his spectral figure grew ; 

His arms around the maiden he wound, 
Then faded like mist upon the view. 


And Manfred’s eyes have closed in death, 
And soon will Osric breathe his last ; 
Glazed is his eye, with every breath 
His vital tide is ebbing fast. 
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Yes, low the gasping murderer lies, 

By. that dark, guilty thought oppressed, 
Which the soft light of Mona’s eyes 

Had raised within his envious breast. 


’T was passing strange how that mild gaze, 
Wherein such wondrous love did dwell, 

Should such conflicting passions raise, 
And urge him to that deed of hell. 


And who the stranger was, or where 
He fled that night, or whence he came, 
There’s none can tell, though some declare 
That Oman’s form was much the same. 


And others say upon that night 
A stranger chief was seen to ride 
A coal-black steed in furious flight 
Full down the mountain’s craggy side ; 


And just before the break of day, 
As waning Cynthia’s light gave o’er, 
Back to the hills he sped his way, 
With flight as hurried as before. 


And some there are who furthermore 
Declare, within his arms tight clasped, 
The stranger knight a maiden bore 
As he swept by them like the blast. 


Such is the tale-—’twas all they knew; 
But years long after there was found, 
Where the dark shade-trees thickest grew, 

A skeleton beneath the ground. 


And there in that sequestered dell 

They reared a stone to mark the place 
Where years before the victim fell, 

The flower of Alvon’s warrior race. 


The melancholy queen of night 
Is rising from the watery main, 
And in her courts, bejeweled bright, 
Will soon assert her silent reign. 
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And as she slowly climbs the skies, 
And gleams in Lomond’s silvery wave, 
She sweetly smiles where Oman lies, 
And frowns upon a murderer’s grave. 


Far from the land that gave him birth, 
And not beneath his native sky, 

His clay returns to kindred earth, 
His last remains unhonored lie. 


In some deserted spot he sleeps, 
Within the forest’s deepest gloom, 
Where the dread deadly nightshade weeps 
Its poisoned tears upon his tomb. 


For him no storied urn there stands, 
No bard his virtues shall extol, 
For kindred blood hath stained his hands, 
The curse of Cain is on his soul. 
T. H, Farnoam. 





THE PLASTOON' SECRET DETACHMENT ON 
THE RIVER ARAKS. 


THE Russian southern frontier with Persia is defended in a far dif- 
ferent way from that of the western European one. Its defense is com- 
bined with great danger and multifarious difficulties, if we consider 
that the Tartar population is armed with quick-firing guns, and is 
almost to a man engaged in smugglery and rapine; then, also, the 
country itself is exceedingly rough. And, indeed, on one side passes the 
deep, inaccessible, and circuitous cafion of the Araks; on the other are 
thick, overgrown bushes and reeds ; then, too, the high, rocky, scarcely 
passable mountains and their spurs render communication exceedingly 
difficult, and do not admit of surveying distances between posts placed 
farther than six or seven versts apart. For this reason during the 
day on the rocky cliffs, on the summits of the mountains, and opposite 
the most used fords are posted pickets consisting of two or three men 
each, who at twilight begin their secret work. The number of pickets 
is not great, so for guarding at night the places where the smugglers 
may pass, horse-detachments or patrols, according to the nature of the 
country, are dispatched. The dispatching of the latter is usually 
accompanied with all kinds of artifice, especially when the men set out 
from posts situated in the immediate neighborhood of Tartar villages. 
At nearly every post the smugglers have their own scouts, who warn 
them of the setting out of the patrol or secret detachment by means of 
songs or fire-signals ; for this reason, at many posts the Cossacks set out 
on their secret errand in local dress ; or else they creep stealthily from 
the post to some covered place, whence they proceed through thickets 
to the appointed spot. Sometimes they repair to some place at day- 
break; then they disperse, having previously attached to themselves 
bushes for screens, and thus await the night. Then very often they 
get into the reeds, or conceal themselves in holes, and remain there 
sometimes forty-eight hours, in the neighborhood, perhaps, of snakes 
and scorpions, and surrounded with swarms of flies and gnats. In win- 
ter these Cossacks cover themselves with white sheets and lie down in 
the night upon the snow, thus blending with the surrounding country. 


1 Plastoon signifies a creeper or crawler. The above is taken from the Razvied- 
chek, or ‘‘ Scout,” a Russian military journal. 
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Patrols and secret detachments move either on roads made in the reeds, 
or follow paths that wind along the steep, woody slopes of the moun- 
tains and the rocky banks of the river Araks. Along the course of 
this river patrol-roads many scores of versts long have been made in 
the granite rocks that overhang the river at the height of several hun- 
dred feet. The paths are steep, winding, and so narrow that but in a 
few places may two horsemen pass each other. In some places they 
follow the course of deep, rocky chasms, where man can but with 
difficulty walk. Everywhere stand up sharp-pointed rocks. Below, 
at the depth of from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
forty yards, roars the deep river Araks, as it rushes forward with the 
rapidity of a mountain torrent. Above hang the enormous granite 
rocks ; some of them have fallen into the river and jut out in the shape 
of sharp-edged cliffs. Even in the day it is dangerous to travel here, 
as a slip of the foot sends one down to be torn to pieces by the sharp 
rocks, or drowned in the foaming, raging torrent. But the plastoons 
are in such a degree accustomed to this wild and dangerous scenery 
that they manage to wend their way on the rocky paths in the darkest 
nights. 

Tu one of these dark nights, namely, the fourteenth of December, 
1889, three plastoons of the Second Foot Plastoon Battalion of the 
Kouban Cossack Troops, and a Cossack of the Poltava Cossack Regi- 
ment were secretly dispatched from the Alidjan post to the Chapar 
ford of the river Araks, where smugglers are known to cross in great 
numbers on their way from Persia to the town Shousha. To conceal 
their movements from the smuggler scouts they agreed to separate into 
two parties. The Cossack and one of the plastoons secretly left the 
post before sunset, and in the night made their way through the moun- 
tains to the ford. The other two plastoons’ repaired thither by the 
patrol-road, setting out in the night. Their course lay over fields, 
through bushes and reeds, The night was dark, and there was a wind. 
However, there was no snow, so that the movements of the plastoons 
could not be traced. On reaching an intervening ford, at the sugges- 
tion of Piskounoff, they halted. On resuming their journey, as they 
were following the course of the river Araks, Nevidniji noticed at the 
distance of one hundred paces twenty armed horsemen coming out of 
the reeds and carrying with them, as it afterwards proved, twenty bales 
of tea. Piskounoff gave the order for loading. Both plastoons bent 
to the ground. One of them prepared to fire kneeling, the other in a 
lying position ; the smugglers approached them to within thirty paces. 
The plastoons called out, “ Halt! Who goes there?” In the dead of 
the night the fatal sound of the raising of hammers could be heard. 
Without more ado they took their aim and fired at the dark group of 
horsemen. The latter rushed tothe side, but immediately after opened 


? Nevidniji and Piskounoff. 
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a quick fire at the plastoons. Wishing to avail himself of the confusion | 
of the Tartars, Nevidniji called out to his comrade to prepare to meet 
the enemy with drawn bayonets. They accordingly rushed towards 
the horsemen. The smugglers fired in quick succession in the direction 
of the courageous plastoons. Several bulletsstruck Nevidniji. Drip- 
ping with blood, he at last fell. Piskounoff stopped and began firing. 
The smugglers continued firing in the direction of the sparks of the 
plastoon’s rifle. At last one of the bullets struck his right knee and 
fractured the bone. Though heavily wounded, Piskounoff did not stop 
firing, and leaned againstasandy mound. The Tartarsdid not deem it 
safe to confront such courage and determination, so they began collect- 
ing their own dead and wounded, and moved backward to the river 
Araks. Piskounoff crept to Nevidniji. He was dead, lying on his 
stomach, his arms embracing his rifle. At that moment the third plas- 
toon and the Cossack approached. A non-commissioned officer and 
six Cossacks were dispatched from the post. On ascertaining from 
the wounded plastoon the direction wherein the smugglers had dis- 
appeared, the Cossacks began pursuing them, but the dark night per- 
mitted the Tartars to cross the river. Nevidniji, the young plastoon 
who had just entered the service, was buried on the bank of the 
river, where he had so courageously and resolutely met the enemy, and 
had perished in the discharge of his sacred duty and in defense of 
his country. A solitary cross and a mound of earth in a desolate 


country, far away from his native village, are the sole reminders 
of the heroic action of the plastoon. And the plastoon’s feat will be 
recorded until time effaces the grave and upsets the cross. 
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THE GUARDIAN OF FORT D’ALBERT. 


he 


Miss GRIMEs pinned closely around her shoulders the thin, striped 
shawl which she always wore until the cold winter winds compelled 
her to don her heavy, plaid one, that her neighbors had seen for thirty 
years. The children of Peytonville could not imagine Miss Grimes 
without one of her shawls. But the older inhabitants of the New 
England village could remember when she was a young, rosy-cheeked 
lass, and dressed as prettily, and sang as well, as any of the maidens 
who sat in the singers’ seats on Sunday. A lover drowned at sea, and 
then, subsequently, forty years of quiet rural life, unlit by hope, had 
made her prim, awkward Miss Grimes, or “ Aunt Sallie,” as some 
called her. As she walked with quick, short steps down the street, she 
met, coming from a small, brown house, a stout, middle-aged matron, 
also on her way to the office. 

“ Well, land’s sakes, Mrs. Babcock ! is this-you?” exclaimed Miss 
Grimes. ‘“ When did you come back to town?” 

“T only came last night; thought I wouldn’t send no word, and 
just take you all by surprise.” 

“T want to know!” ejaculated Miss Grimes; “ but do tell how you 
left your daughter and her folks.” 

“Oh, they are pretty smart now, or I shouldn’t ha’ come away.” 

“You’ve been gone pretty long, ain’t you, Mrs. Babcock ?” 

“Well-nigh four months; and now I want to know all the news. 
I see old Squire Hobert’s house had lights in it last night, and I’ve 
been too busy to-day to get down street to ask what it all means.” 

“Why, Mrs. Babcock, you are like a stranger. Well, you know 
when he died, several years ago, he left it to his nephew’s girl ; he’d 
never seen her, for they lived away off in New York; but he had no 
one else to give it to. He said as how he wouldn’t leave it to a man, 
for men could work and earn their money. Well, her pa he came 
down and just shut the house up, and let everything be as they was.” 

“Sallie Grimes, you needn’t tell me all that story; I warn’t off 
then.” 

“ Yes, I remember you wasn’t; but last winter Mr. Hobert he up 
and died; they’d lived in gre’t style in what they call Fif’? Avenoo, 
but when he died they found everything was mortgaged, and there 
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wasn’t anything, scursely, for his wife and daughter. But you see the . 
house was hers, so she and me. Hobert, they came down here, and 
brought her old nurse with ’em.’ 

“ Well, I do declare!” exclaimed Mrs, Babcock. “I guess they'll 
have to live here right along, now, won’t they ?” 

‘TI suppose so; but the mother she don’t like it; she’s a sort of 
an invalid, and used to having everything, so maybe the daughter will 
go off and teach to get more for her: she’s awful fretty with her 
daughter.” - 

“ How did you know, Sallie, have you been to see them ?” 

“No, I ain’t yet; but Samanthy was there to sew on carpets, and 
help Miss Eleanor and the nurse put things to rights; you know the 
house had been shut up three or four years. Well, she told us it was 
just fret, fret, all day long, like a cross child; nothing Miss Eleanor 
could do would suit her, noways; she made them hang the curtains 
over again; you see, they hang them at their doors, and call them 
porters ; funny, ain’t it? And then she would just lie on the sofa, 
and make that girl wait on her as if she couldn’t take a step; and 
once, when Miss Eleanor was down street, Samanthy peeped through 
the porter, and there was Mrs, Hobert a-stepping round that room as 
lively as a cricket.” 

“ Well, now, I call that mean,” said Mrs. Babcock, eagerly drinking 
in the gossip concerning the strangers. ‘ Do they come to meeting ?” 
she added. 

“ No, never : they are ’Piscopalians—at least, Miss Eleanor is ; and 
the new rector, Mr. Percival, he goes up there and takes tea at their 
house ; we think he stays to tea, for he is there so long.” 

“What is Miss Eleanor like? I saw her father once, and a 
handsomer man I never met.” 

“ Well, she knows everything, and she plays the piano-forte, and 
she goes out and takes care of the poor, and she teaches a sewing-class 
the minister got up, and she has a pleasant word for every one, even if 
she does read her prayers out of a book. I’ve watched her pretty 
close, for when Widow Peters’s baby was dying we was both there; no 
one else would go nigh ’em, cause the widow left us and went to 
’Piscopal meeting; Samanthy said if the hull of ’em died she’d never 
go to’em. Well, I watched her, Mrs. Babcock, and I’ve decided— 
but don’t you tell—that it don’t make no difference whether they read 
their prayers or whether they make ’em up as we do. It’s their way - 
to read ’em, and if it makes such pleasant, unselfish girls as that one, 
—girls who never answers their mother back, and goes among the sick 
and poor, and ain’t one mite proud,—why, then I think we’d better all 
do it. And I wish, sometimes, I was with ’em.” 

“Why, Sally Grimes, I am surprised at you!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Babcock. 
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“Well, you needn’t be. The goodness shines in her face; and 
though she ain’t handsome, you’d never know it. Why, here she 
comes now; she’s been to the office, and she’s got two letters. Who 
do you suppose they are from ?” 

“Good-evening, Miss Grimes,” said a sweet voice, as Eleanor 
Hobert came forward, with hand extended, her black veil floating out 
in the western breeze. 

“ Good-evening, ma’am,” said Miss Grimes, her old face lighting 
up with pleasure at the friendly greeting. ‘“ Did you get home safe, 
the other day, and wasn’t your ma worried?” Then, not waiting for 
an answer, she added, “This is my friend, Mrs. Babcock,—she that’s 
been away.” 

Acknowledging the introduction, the young woman turned to Miss 
Grimes, saying, “ Yes, thanks to the rest on your porch, and the nice 
cup of tea which you so kindly gave me; I had been so far, looking 
for golden-rod for mamma, that I was very tired.” 

With a smile and bow Eleanor left them, and after a ten-minute 
walk stopped at a high gate, and, lifting the wooden latch, went into a 
yard, and up a narrow path bordered with the fragrant, old-time box, 
and disappeared. 

“How long you have been gone, Eleanor,” said a fretful voice. 
“Did my samples come ?” 

“I did not mean to be gone long, and I am sorry to say that the 
samples did not come; but it was hardly time, and I think they will 
come to-morrow.” 

“Oh, yes, you always say that ; everything is to-morrow with you, 
and it was just so with your father. Some people are always so 
contented and complacent that they never have any sympathy for 
others.” 

“T have another letter, mamma.” 

“You are always getting letters; my friends neglect me shame- 
fully. Whom is it from?’ 

“Why, it is only another answer to my advertisement for a situa- 
tion.” 

“Pray, Eleanor, do not speak as if you were a cook who was out 
of a place. 

Eleanor laughed. ‘I am rather a poor cook, though you did like 
those waffles I made last week; and dear papa always liked my 
salads,” 

“T wish you would not keep speaking of your father; my grief is 
too great to hear his name mentioned.” 

“T surely loved him too, mamma, but I like to speak of him.” 

“Youd know nothing about my feelings,” said Mrs. Hobert, fret- 
fully. “ But tell me about your letter; I hope it is more than a three- 
hundred-dollar offer, like your last. Though you have so few accom- 
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plishments, you cannot command much of a salary; if I had had my 
own way, you should have had a thorough French course, and have 
been proficient on the violin and harp. Then you could have earned 
enough to support us in New York. But I never had my own way 
in anything, not even in regard to the education of my only child. 
Latin and German and Greek—it was absurd !” 

“And yet, mamma, it is the knowledge of those very languages 
that has brought me this offer of fifteen hundred dollars.” 

“Fifteen hundred!” ejaculated Mrs. Hobert, “ but with such a 
salary of course there are some drawbacks?” 

“Yes, mamma, there is a great obstacle,—an insurmountable one 
you will say. The position is splendid in itself. I would only have 
to teach two girls of fourteen and ten, and a boy of twelve. But their 
father is Colonel Davidson, who is stationed ’way out West, at Fort 
D’ Albert.” ; 

“Well, what difference would that make? You cannot go into 
society in mourning ; and, then, so far away, our friends need not know 
just what you are doing. I am so ashamed that a daughter of mine 
should teach; we would never have come to such poverty if your 
father had done as I wished. Over and over I said, ‘ Invest in the 
Delaware and Lackawanna ;’ but no, he must have his own way, and 
so leave his widow to be disgraced by having her daughter teach.” 

Eleanor Hobert controlled her temper, no matter how personal the 
thrusts; but to hear her father blamed was more than her tender heart 
could bear; for there had been a strong and peculiar bond of love be- 
tween her father and herself. 

“T will not have papa blamed for anything!” she exclaimed, 
rising from her chair. But, controlling herself in a moment, she rang 
for a light, and then read aloud the letters. One was from the colonel’s 
sister, Mrs. Saunders, in whose care the children had been for three 
years in New York. - After preliminaries, she wrote, “ Now, the 
colonel wishes the children with him, and my daughter and I have 
promised to go West with him, if we can secure a competent gov- 
erness, We have seen those to whom you refer,—the Rev. Mr. 
Jacques and Professor Parker,—and your qualifications seem all that 
could be desired. My brother will write you in regard to the salary. 
Please reply at an early date, for if you go, you must meet us in 
New York by the first of October. 

There was also a letter from the colonel, with essentially the same 
contents, Eleanor folded up the letters, and as her mother did not 
speak, she said, “ It does not seem as if we ought to be so far separated, 
mamma dear.” 

There seems no help for it, Eleanor; we must be supported. I do 
not like to have you go so far away, for I may die of heart-disease 


any time. But what other plan can you propose ?” 
Vou. VIII. N. S.—No. 6. 89 
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“Tf I could find a place nearer home, just for the winter; then 
next summer we could take boarders.” 

“ That would never do, Eleanor. I will not have my house,called 
a tavern.” 

. Eleanor might have said, “The house is mine ;” but instead she 
asked, “ Then you think I had better accept ?” 

“What else can you do? We must have food and clothing. And 
an invalid like me needs delicacies and little comforts. Then we have 
only one servant. Of course, fifteen hundred is not much, but you will 
be able to spare considerable for your poor mother, won’t you?” she 
asked of her daughter. 

- “Certainly, mamma dear,” replied Eleanor, in a disappointed 
voice. 

“T knew you would ; for of course you have your board, and being 
in black you will not need many gowns. Now I, living in the East, 
will need much more. I think a widow’s dress should have entire 
fronts of crépe. This has but four folds, and why Madam Orcut put 
on an even number I never could understand ; there should have been 
three or five; you must try and remember that, dear.’”’ 

Mrs. Hobert seemed quite affable now ; but Eleanor sighed wearily, 
saying, “I will try to remember, and I will try to get you all you need. 
If I am to go, I must answer this letter to-night, and go down to the 
office with it, Mary can go with me, if it is too dark.” 

“ Now, Eleanor, you know that in my nervous condition I cannot 
be left alone in the evening, particularly when I am so upset at your 
planning to go away. Mary could take it down, but she is doing the 
button-holes on my new lounging-robe.” 

“ Well, I will not be afraid,” said the girl, or rather young woman, 
for Eleanor was nearly twenty-six years old. 

She lighted another lamp, and went to her room, where, kneeling 
beside her bed, she cried bitterly. “Oh!” she sobbed, “if dear father 
were only here to help me decide, and if mother only loved me.” 
Some time Eleanor knelt, praying for guidance, until peace came to her ; 
then, rising, she wrote her letter, and went to the post-office. As she 
turned away from the letter-box, a familiar voice said, ‘“Good-evening, 
Miss Hobert.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Percival,” she said, “I had to come down to mail an 
important letter.” 

“ Will you let me go home with you, it is so late ?” 

“Certainly, although I am not timid. But I really want to see 
you, as I have something special to speak of.” 

“That sounds pleasant,” the rector said. “I hope it is good 
news.” 

“You know I have been trying to find a situation as governess, 
and I have just accepted one at Fort D’ Albert.” 
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“Oh! Miss Eleanor, not so far away,” exclaimed the young man; ' 
and, unintentionally, a tone of tenderness and inexpressible sorrow 
crept into his voice. 

“Tt is unavoidable, Mr. Percival,” she replied, with a slight tremor. 
“T cannot see my mother suffer for the luxuries that an invalid needs.” 

Mr. Percival thought to himself that Mrs, Hobert little deserved 
such a daughter’s love. Then Eleanor continued, “ It will be hard, oh, 
so hard, to go far away from her; but winter is coming, and the salary 
is very much larger than I could get near here.” 

“ But, Miss Hobert, have you considered it carefully, and does your 
mother approve ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Percival, she wishes it.” 

“Then, Miss Hobert, even as your rector I must not offer any fur- 
ther objections. Will you pardon me if I say you never seem to think 
of yourself, but always to accept cheerfully whatever work is assigned 
to you? You have learned the secret of how to live a blessed and 
happy life, no matter where we are.” 

“Ts it Fénelon or Francis de Sales, Mr. Percival,” asked Eleanor, 
“who says, ‘ Peace does not dwell in outward things, but within the 
soul. Peace in this life springs from acquiescence even in disagreeable 
things, not in exemption from bearing them ?” 

“Tt was Fénelon, Miss Hobert, and it was he who also said, ‘ Let 
us throw self aside ; no more self-interest, and then A? 

“ Good-evening, miss,” interrupted Miss Grimes; “I have just 
been up to your house, to leave a bunch of dahlias; I says to myself, 
‘T’ll go up, even if it is late, eos I wanted to ask you something ; but 
you was out, and your ma didn’t seem noways glad to see me, so I 
come away.” 

“T am sorry I was not at home, for mamma was very tired to- 
night, and I thank you for the flowers. What did you want to ask 
me?” said Eleanor, pleasantly. 

Miss Grimes hesitated, and looked timidly at the rector, then said, 
“ Well, I believe I’ll just say it, and be done with it. I want to go 
to the ’Piscopal meeting next Sunday. I ain’t ever been there.” 

“‘ Come whenever you can, Miss Grimes, I will always be glad to see 
you,” said Mr. Percival, pleasantly. 

“T will call for you Sunday morning, and then you will not feel 
lonely,” said Eleanor. 

“ The folks that goes to my meeting ’ill be awful mad with me,” said 
Miss Grimes. 

“ Oh, I trust not,” said the rector. 

“You must come and see me again, Miss Grimes, and soon, too, for 
I am going West for the winter.” 
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“Then, Miss Hobert,” said Colonel Davidson, “ you think that my 
little son and heir is really making some progress ?” 

“Yes, indeed, colonel; and if you would like to stop now, it is 
just time for the Latin class.” 

The gentleman looked at his watch, and said, “ As it is not eleven 
yet, I can stay half an hour.” It was strange how much spare time 
the usually busy officer found, in which to superintend the new gov- 
erness in teaching the children. 

Eleanor stepped to the school-room door opening into the hall, and 
rang a bell. In a moment Jennie and Daisy came from their recess, 
Daisy running with delight to her dear papa, but Jennie demurely took 
her seat at her table. Albert, boy-like, came a trifle late, but in time 
to save himself from being very unpunctual, which was his greatest fault. 
Often the colonel had told him that a soldier must never be late, but 
no one had been able to make much of an impression on the boy until — 
Miss Eleanor came, and, by same strategy unknown to the dignified 
officer, had found the key to the boy’s heart. In the few months she 
had been there, Albert and Jennie had walked through the Latin 
Reader, and now were deep in Cesar’s Gallican Wars. To-day hap- 
pened to be review, and the governess called upon Albert to open the 
lesson by reading and construing the first section. ‘“ Gallia est omnis 
divisa in partes tres,” began Albert, and then, to his father’s delight, 
translated fluently the whole of the first section. Noticing his father’s 
pleased expression, he would gladly have gone on ; but Miss Hobert, 
feeling that Jennie must have her turn, called upon her for the next 
paragraph. Then little Daisy’s lesson came, and the colonel was as 
interested in the second declension as in a book upon military tactics. 
He was so interested that time slipped away, and the house was being 
searched for him. At last there was a sharp knock at the school-room 
door, and the colonel’s niece looked in, saying that Lieutenant Burdick 
was in the library; she bestowed a look of contempt upon Miss 
Eleanor, and hurrying down to the parlor, threw herself upon the sofa 
and gave vent to her feelings in a torrent of words. Her mother, the 
colonel’s sister, and Captain Webster’s wife, with her sister, Miss Brace- 
bridge, were the audience. 

“Of all the most odious things imaginable, I think a governess is 
the worst. I'll teach Eleanor Hobert her place, or my name is not 
Ethel Saunders! I suppose she thinks that uncle is another Lord 
Rochester, and she a second Jane Eyre. She is surely plain enough 
for Jane. Here Lieutenant Burdick has been half an hour waiting for 
uncle, and lo and behold, he has spent the forenoon in the school-room. 
The dear little children,” she added, scornfully, “of course papa must 
superintend their lessons !” 
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“ Ethel,” said her mother, reprovingly, “your uncle knows his po- 
sition too well even to dream of an alliance with a governess. He 
goes to the school-room occasionally, because he cannot trust Miss Ho- 
bert to teach Albert. I think he is disappointed in her knowledge of 
Greek. I heard him saying that Albert had not mastered the optative 
yet, so I suppose he thought a smarter teacher would have done 
better.” 

“ Well, one thing I know,” retorted Miss Ethel ; “he said that I 
could have a dinner-party.on my birthday, and I shall take care that 
Miss Aristocrat has her dinner in the school-room with the children.” 

“T do not think. your uncle will like that,” said her mother, slowly. 

Here Mrs. Webster interposed timidly. “I think Miss Hobert an 
unusually lovely girl. I could not find words to express what she has 
done for me this winter. Life never seemed worth living before. She 
has taught me a new meaning in everything.” And a soft expression 
came over Mrs. Webster’s face. The other ladies present knew what 
Mrs. Webster had suffered from her husband’s neglect ; they also knew 
that from some cause she had grown so bright and cheerful lately that 
the once neglectful captain seemed quite attentive again to his little wife. 

“Lieutenant Fargo was saying the other night,” remarked Miss 
Bracebridge, “that the men here called Miss Hobert the ‘ guardian 
angel’ of the regiment.” 

Ethel’s face flushed crimson, for Lieutenant Fargo was the catch 
of the regiment. 

“Such girls,” she exclaimed, “are quite popular with the men ; they 
do not have to be particular with them !” 

“ Now, really, Ethel, this is too bad,” said her mother ; “‘ Miss Ho- 
bert is not pretty or specially attractive, but she does not behave lightly, 
or do anything for me to find fault with. And she is only to stay this 
year, I am sure, for I do not intend to be here next winter, and your 
uncle could not have a governess without me.” 

“Oh, mamma, there will be no necessity for you to be here. Mrs. 
Colonel Davidson will not need a chaperon!” exclaimed her daughter. 
“ And then,” she continued, “another thing she does that makes me so 
angry is her making such a pet of Tecumsth. Uncle will regret yet 
that he took that little Indian rascal into his house. It is said ‘one 
ought always to shoot an Apaché when he meets him;’ and if uncle 
had doneas he ought that scoundrel would have been put in the stocks. 
But, oh, no, my fine Lady Hobert says, ‘ Keep him, colonel, keep him ? ” 

“Did Miss Hobert really have anything to do with his remain- 
ing ?” asked Mrs. Webster. 

“Well, I should think-so! It was Christmas-eve, and I heard 
her say in her insinuating tones, ‘Oh, do not turn away a child on 
this night of all others, colonel; the little child may bring us good!’ 
So he became a page to my fine lady, and she is teaching him to read, 
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and teaching him the catechism, and he is to be baptized, and she ex- 
pects him to be nothing less than a bishop.” 

“* He seems a handy little fellow to have around,” said Miss Brace- 
bridge. 

“You would not think ‘so if he were in the same house with you. 
Now, yesterday he went to set a jug of hot water by my door, and the 
clumsy little imp upset it; but I gave him such a boxing on his ears 
that he’ll be more careful in the future.” 

“ How could you be so rash, Miss Ethel? Indians never forget an 
injury !” said Mrs. Webster. 

“ Nor I, either,” said the irate blonde, the cause of whose wrath 
was her jealousy of the governess. 

That evening the colonel sat in his library translating some of 
Horace’s odes, with the thought of how pleasant it would be to drop 
into the school-room some day and submit them to the inspection of 
the governess. With dictionary beside him he tried to make a poetical 
translation of the twenty-third ode of the first book. 

“ Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloé,’ he read. ‘Let me see,” he 
murmured ; “ hinnuleo, what does that mean?” Here he had recourse 
to the lexicon. After some silence, he said to himself, “ Ah, yes, that’s 
all right. Now let us put it into poetry : 


‘ Ah, Chloé, like the trembling, timid fawn, 
You shun, you shun——’ 


No, that won’t do. I’ll bring in ‘ Quzrenti pavidiwm Mater’ first.” 

Thus the good colonel puzzled on until he made what he thought 
a pretty little effect in the way of a translation. 

In her own room Miss Hobert was writing a letter to her mother, 
and also one to her rector, Mr. Percival, between whom and herself 
many had already passed, She was feeling lonely and homesick, for 
just after dinner Ethel Saunders had said, “Oh, Miss Hobert, you 
know Thursday is my birthday, and uncle has given me permission to 
have a dinner-party. As I have invited a limited number, you won’t 
mind having your dinner in the school-room with the children, will 
you?” 

Eleanor Hobert’s face had flushed. 

“Certainly not,” she replied, with dignity. 

“T thought it would be embarrassing for you,” Ethel had returned. 

This same evening, out far back of the fort, little Tecumseh, or 
John, as he was to be christened before long, was standing at the foot 
of a mountain, in conference with two dusky savages, upon whom 
gleamed the frightful war-paint. 

In the parlor Ethel trilled her gayest French songs to Lieutenant 
Fargo, who kept constantly glancing towards the door and wondering 
why the little governess did not appear. 
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It was the morning of the dinner-party, and Eleanor Hobert, with 
her pupils and little Tecumseh were returning from their morning 
walk. Tecumséh had had a wild and terrified look for several days ; 
never before had he dropped so many things, or seemed so heedless of 
reproofs, until Eleanor herself seemed almost to despair. They were 
joined by Lieutenant Fargo, who openly expressed his pleasure at meet- 
ing them. After a little talk he said, ‘‘ I do hope that I may hear you 
sing to-night, Miss Hobert; I weary of French songs and want a 
Scotch ballad as an antidote.” 

“T am to be excused from being at the party to-night,” said Eleanor. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Simply what I said. The children and I dine in the school-room 
to-night.” 

“Cousin Ethel said,” chimed in little Daisy, “that a governess 
ought not to aspire to be in good society.” 

“She did, did she?” exclaimed young Fargo. “Then I’ll take 
my dinner in the mess-room.” 

“ Daisy, you must not repeat such things. And oh, Lieutenant 
Fargo, I beg you will do nothing of the kind,” said Eleanor, in an 
“embarassed way. 

“‘T shall certainly send regrets instanter. ‘The dinner-party would 
afford me no pleasure if you were not there,” he added, in a lower 
tone. 

An hour later Ethel stamped her little foot with rage when Cand 
sth brought her a note of regrets from the elegant lieutenant. 

Eleanor was busy in the school-room. “Find the square root 
of 162*y’,” she was saying, when a rap at the door announced 
Tecumséh. 

“What is it?” asked Eleanor; but he made no reply, only 
beckoning to her mysteriously. 

“Go on with. your problem, Jennie,” said the governess; then 
walking to the little Indian, she said, “ What is the matter?” : 

“ Me must see you in your own room, O good, pale-faced lady.” 

Fearing she hardly knew what, she hastened with him to her 
room, and, closing the door, said, “ Now tell me the trouble. You 
have been worried for days about something.” 

Dropping on his knees, he said, “ You are good; the other pale- 
faced lady me hate. Glad would Tecumseh be if they could catch ' 
her. Off would come her yellow scalp.” 

“My boy, you must not talk so. I cannot stop. Again I ask, 
what is the matter?” 

“ This night the moon is gone, and the red-skins will come, still} 
so still, and kill all the pale-faced people.” , 
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White as death, Eleanor caught him by the hand, saying, “ Tecum- 
sth, is this a story or the truth ?” 

“The truth, as the Great Spirit knows.” 

“‘ Why did you not tell before ?” 

* Because me not like pale-faced Ethel. She strikes, she cross! 
me want the red-skins to scalp her. But you me love, oh, so much ! 
And me thought her, the queen, the pale-faced men will save, for they, 
too, love her. Then me hear more, and me know even the pale-faced 
men can’t save her if the swift-footed red-skins come still and soft.” 

In an instant Eleanor’s course was plain: taking him by the hand, 
she hastened to the library, and was knocking at the door, when Ethel 
came through the hall. 

“ School-hours are hardly over, that you should feel yet at liberty to 
disturb my uncle.” 

“ My message brooks of no delay, Miss Saunders,” returned the 
governess, knocking again. 

The door was quickly opened by the colonel. At first a frown was 
visible ; but seeing it was Miss Hobert, he smiled, for he had not seen 
her alone since he gave her his poetical effusion the previous day. 

“T must see you on the most important business, colonel,” she said, 
without any preface or delay. “Our lives are in peril. Lieutenant 
Burdick had best remain,” she added, seeing him take his hat to go. 
She then told briefly all she knew. Tecumséh stood with a stolid, 
angry expression on his face. 

“Keep him locked up in the school-room with the children, but 
do not let him know he is in confinement,” said the colonel, in a low 
tone. Then, turning to Lieutenant Burdick, he said, “ Miss Hobert 
has saved the fort!” 

“Our lives were in her hands,” responded the lieutenant, solemnly. 

Then Tecumseh spoke: “ But for her, she so good to poor Indian 
boy, me would let all the pale-faces be scalped. The other pale one, 
with yellow scalp, me hate; she strike poor boy.” 

“Ha! he means Ethel!” exclaimed the colonel. “ But we must 
lose no time in summoning the men; I will see you before we start, 
Miss Hobert.” 

As the lieutenant stepped into the hall, the colonel turned back to 
Eleanor. “ Miss Hobert, Eleanor,” he said, eagerly, “ you are, indeed, 
the guardian angel of the fort.” 

The governess hurried to the school-room, led in Tecumseh, then, 

slocking the door, resumed her task, trying to be calm for the sake of 
the children. 

Suddenly the drum-beat resounded throughout the village, the 
troops assembled, and all was in wild confusion. “The Indians are 
on the war-path !” echoed and re-echoed from house to house. Ethel 
wrung her hands in despair. 
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‘Oh, the men must not leave us! we will be killed! we will be 
scalped! Oh, uncle! oh, Lieutenant Fargo ! save us! don’t leave us!” 
she implored, as the two gentlemen entered the parlor in haste. 

“Be quiet!” said her uncle; “ you will be all right. But I must 
give you all my orders. Send for Miss Hobert and the children; she 
has saved the fort.” 

Leaving Tecumsth with some pictures, and softly turning the key, 
Miss Hobert hastened with her three pupils down to the parlor. It 
was to her that the colonel gave all his directions, and addressed, in 
fact, most of his remarks, Her calm and resolute air was a contrast to 
the hysterical condition of the pretty Ethel Saunders. Just before the 
colonel left he asked the governess, unnoticed by the others, for one 
word in private. He closed the door, and spoke hurriedly,— 

“ Eleanor, I may never return, and before I go I want to tell you 
—I must tell you—that I love you. Do not tell me your feelings 
now, for I know you do not return it yet; but you might in time, and 
I want to go into battle with that hope.” He took the astonished 
Eleanor’s hands, and, kissing them reverently, said, “ Whether I can 
ever win you for my wife.or not, I wanted you to know my great love ; 
and now good-by, my guardian angel.” 

Before the hour when Ethel Saunders had expected her guests for 
her birthday-party had arrived, the regiment, with the exception of 
those who remained to guard the fort, were on their way towards the 
forest beyond the mountain, where little Tecumséh had talked with the 
savages a few nights previous. 

Mrs. Webster and several other ladies came up to stay at the 
colonel’s. As night drew on, Ethel became more and more nervous, 
and clung sobbing to the despised governess who had been denied an 
invitation to the dinner-party. Under the influence of the terror of 
the moment, Ethel confessed, with tears, her jealousy, adding,— 

“Oh, Miss Hobert, you will never forgive me for one thing! How 
can I tell you? Must I do it?” 

“Do as you please, Miss Ethel, but I will promise you beforehand 
that I can forgive all. Do you suppose I can hope to be forgiven my 
sins, if I refuse to forgive you?” 

“Oh, but you never sin; every one says how good you are.” 

“Do not say so, Miss Ethel; none of you know how often I fail.” 

“Then I'll tell you. When uncle called you to the library, for 
I saw him do it, Lieutenant Fargo lingered around, and finally he 
wrote on a leaf torn from his note-book, and asked one of the maids 
to give it to you; but she brought it to me, and I—I tore it in two 
and threw it in the fire-place. But there was no fire, and I think you 
can make it out from the pieces, I did not read it: do not think I am 
as mean as that.” 

The blood mounted to Eleanor’s cheeks when she heard of the 
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stolen note; but, knowing that it was a case where she could afford to 
be generous to the penitent at her feet, she said,— 

“ Ethel, you have finished your story, and now I will say that you 
have injured yourself more than me; but it will comfort you to know 
that my heart belongs to another man, not to Lieutenant Fargo.” 

Ethel’s sobs ceased. “ What a different birthday from what I had 
expected,” she thought, as she went to the fire-place, where, amid the 
dead ashes, she rescued the soiled and fragmentary note, and gave it to 
the governess. 

Carrying the note to her room, and putting the pieces together, 
Eleanor ascertained the purport of the note, though not every sentence. 
“TI love you more than” was easily read on one piece, and “as my 
wife,” on another scrap. Eleanor sighed, and, burning the note com- 
pletely, returned to the parlor. 

About ten o’clock a messenger arrived at the fort, saying the regi- 
ment had been attacked by the Indians who lay in ambush, and several 
men had fallen. 

Ah, the ghastly horror of that night! Little sleep came to the 
women whose husbands and lovers were in deadly peril, at the mercy 
of the lawless, revengeful Apachés. 

* * * * * * * * * 

One week after the battle Eleanor Hobert stood in the library 
beside an open casket, looking down upon the colonel as he Jay in his 
last, dignified sleep. Resting her hand upon the cold ones folded upon 
his pulseless bosom, she whispered, softly,— 

“ Dear friend, I am glad that you did not know in this life that I 
could never have learned to love you; and though you know it now, 
you will see that it was all for the best. And I will keep little 
Tecumseh as a parting-gift from you.” 

The next winter the following notices appeared in a New York 
paper : 

“Married at Trinity Chapel, January 16, by the rector, Ethel, 
only daughter of the late Hon. Benjamin Saunders, and niece of the 
late Colonel Davidson, to Lieutenant Fargo, of Fort D’ Albert.” 

In the same paper was this other notice: 

“ Married in St. Paul’s Church, Peytonville, Maine, by the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of the Diocese, Eleanor, only daughter of the 
late John Hobert, Esq., of New York, to the Rev. Burney Percival, 
the rector of the parish.” 


CaROLINE F'RaNcEs LITTLE. 





EUROPE IN 1890-91. 


(Continued from page 449.) 


ROME. 


L 


WE left Florence on the 25th of September, a very delightful day, 
by rail via Arezzo, Chiusi, etc., to Rome, a distance of about one hun- 
dred and ninety-six miles; we had five, including ourselves, in our 
compartment, 

The road lies up the valley of the Arno, and by a tunnel passes 
into the valley of a tributary to Lake Thrasimene, and thence to the 
Tiber ; Lake Thrasimene has greatly receded since Hannibal destroyed 
a Roman army on its shores. It is said no longer to overflow into the 
Tiber, and plans have been discussed for its complete drainage; its 
present greatest depth does not exceed about twenty-one feet. The soil 
about it is wei and carefully cultivated. 

We passed the ancient town of Perugia, situated on its hills over- 
looking the plain ; it is a monument of olden time, but has had to feel 
the horrors of a more than pagan cruelty under a recent Christian 
government, on the occasion of its capture by a colonel in the service 
of the pope. It is all at peace now, and the surrounding fields smile 
with gladness under the genial rays of an Italian sun. At last we 
catch a glimpse of the clay-colored Tiber; but how insignificant it 
seems to the traveler, whose imagination is inflamed by the glowing 
pages of its past history. Along these valleys how many, many armies 
from the North have marched to Rome, whither all Italian roads lead. 
These now denuded hills have once been clothed with forests and vines, 
and the valleys have yielded untold wealth of harvests to the tribes of 
men that have succeeded each other, generation after generation. And 
now again Italy has regained her own, but how impaired, degraded, 
plucked, neglected, and- almost in ruins, moral and physical; but a 
genial climate, a fertile soil, a fine native race of men under a wise and 
beneficent government can possibly restore it again ; so let us hope. 

May the ancient drainage of the Campagna be restored, and health 
and plenty return to these now wasted lands that form the setting of 
the Eternal City, and enfold the Tiber in its gentle course to the not 
distant sea. We ran down the valley of the river for many miles, and 
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at last come in sight of the domes and spires of the famous city. 
The entrance into the town is not so disappointing as is the first sight 
of its borders. There isa glimpse of old walls to excite the enthusiasm, 
and the modern work has taste, dignity, life, and a manifestation of 
energy that is gratifying, and even noble. The active season of travel 
was not yet opened. We took roomsin a hotel not prepared to furnish 
meals, and these we gladly took outside. We secured excellent and 
convenient rooms near the Barberini Palace, looking from the first 
floor upon the street Quatro Fontana, or the four fountains. Once 
settled in airy, comfortable rooms, well up on high ground, practically 
the slope of the Quirinal, we were prepared to enjoy a study of the 
great city. Our first essay took us to the Piazza Espagna, and not far 
from there, on the Via Condotti, we-stumbled into a café, where we had 
excellent coffee, rolls, etc., and where we were always welcomed, and in 
no case taken advantage of, in prices or in making change; we found 
waiters in some of the cafés and restaurants not too scrupulous in such 
matters. It is well for strangers to have a distinct understanding at 
once, on every occasion, 4s to the charge for each article, and then satis- 
faction usually follows. In Italy, as a general rule, we got good coffee. 
‘We found fruit still abundant in Rome and not expensive. Good Chianti 
or Florence wine could be had at a reasonable price, and the local 
wines were very good and cheap. One can select his mode and cost of 
living in Rome, as he can in almost any of the large gities. It was our 
rule to seek a restaurant near at hand wherever we might be, and make 
use of the dishes of the country in all cases as far as practicable; it 
may not suit others, but to us it was always not only satisfactory, but 
most interesting, for this method gave us an insight into the customs of 
the people. The heat at mid-day was intense,—eighty or more in the 
shade. After coffee in the early morning of September 26, with a 
plan of the city and Baedeker’s guide-book at hand, we started out on 
our first walk for observation in Rome. Taking the Via Condotti to 
the Corso, and continuing straight on along the Via Fontanella beyond 
the Corso, we came to the Borghese Palace ; we were permitted to look 
into the court, but no farther, as it had been closed. We soon passed 
other palaces and the Piazza Nicosia. Reaching the Via Tordinona, 
we emerge alongside of the Tiber, and turn aside to observe the works 
in course of construction on the bank in order to confine the river to 
its ancient bed. We had passed some curious shops and collections of 
coins, lamps, and apparently innumerable articles turned up by excava- 
tions, or found about the ruins. The “finds” and collections were 
unquestionably genuine, or what they were asserted to be. It was 
difficult to leave such an interesting display, although in a forbidding 
place and covered with the dustof years, A little money would goa 
great way here. But the temptation was thrust aside with many silent 
vows to return and explore, and possibly acquire some of these ancient 
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spoils ; but it was never done. Few must be the wandering feet that 
find their way into this and many similar cave-like places. The old 
proprietor appeared indifferent and seemed to have no desire to part 
with his treasures, and it could be easily seen that he was following a 
vocation in which his very soul took delight. From the immediate 
bank of the Tiber many old structures had been removed, and the 
ancient wall torn up to make room for an intercepting sewer and a new 
wall, which has encroached somewhat upon the present bed of the 
river, and the space thus gained was filled in with rubbish from the 
buildings destroyed. In convenient places on the unoccupied solid 
ground could be seen uncovered rectangular pits filled with lime-paste 
for the Roman cement, which was to be used in the new river-walls. 
These pits appeared to be from about six or eight by ten or twelve 
feet, and were filled with beautiful white lime-paste, which is taken 
out as needed in small quantities and mixed with the volcanic sand 
called pozzolanna, in certain proportions, and then employed to hold 
together the irregular stones used to form what is really a solid con- 
crete structure. Afterwards this wall, both inside and out, is faced 
with cut granite,—on the land side from above the ground, and on the 
water side as deep down as we can see, apparently from the bottom. 
This is a great public work, and appears to be carried on in a con- 
scientious and scientific manner. I stopped to watch the operation 
of removing the ‘bottom of the old Roman wall and preparations for 
the construction of the sewer and the new wall. The ancient wall and 
quay adjoining it at this place, said to have been a landing-place for 
marble, extended under and into the bank twenty feet or more, and 
consisted of large, well-dressed rectangular stones of tufa, the same 
kind as are observed in the remains of the ancient walls. The stones 
were laid close together, without mortar, the joints of the upper layer 
slightly inclined to the joints of the layers beneath. At this place 
these rather porous stones were removed, broken, and the pieces made 
use of to construct concrete foundations and the core of river-wall. 
The stones were simply broken into large, irregular fragments, without 
any Yegard to uniformity. The concrete wall actually proves a stronger 
and more enduring structure than would result from the use of these 
water-soaked stones, although they are already dressed to hand. 
Continuing along down the river, we soon arrive at the bridge of 
San Angelo. At the other end of the bridge is seen the old castle, or 
rather the brick-work, for the columns and marble covering of the 
ancient monument have all been removed long ago. High up on its 
front is a public clock, which gives the loitering passer-by an admoni- 
tion that time is not waiting on his steps, however interesting may be 
the ancient Roman bridge and the quietly-flowing Tiber. After cross- 
ing the bridge, turning to the left and passing a small square, by fol- 
lowing any one of three narrow streets we emerge into the atrium in 
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front of St. Peters. Although duly prepared for a burst of enthusiasm, 
one does not find it difficult to withstand the shock of a first view 
without any serious effort of gravity. St. Peter’s, like many other 
famous things,—as, for instance, Niagara Falls—needs to be seen many 
times, in order that it may grow and develop in one’s consciousness, to 
be fully grasped and justly appreciated. It never loses by familiarity ; 
its grandeur daily and hourly grows upon the beholder, and the last 
view taken of this vast edifice will be the most impressive, and one is 
then better prepared to say that it is the grandest effort of man to pro- 
vide a worthy temple for the finite human soul to worship the Infinite. 
The piazza, for a satisfactory front view, is not large enough, because 
the buildings on the left, facing the great church, intrude upon the space ; 
but with that trifling exception, the vast colonnades lead up grandly to 
the magnificent structure itself. We entered the noble vestibule, and, 
while trying to take in the scene, we were assailed by the persistent 
guides, but escaped them by going inside. It is not worth while to 
attempt the description of St. Peter’s, nor to contrast one’s verbal 
feebleness of utterance with this amazing architectural expression of 
sublime thought in imperishable marble. It is enough to say here that 
after study, no one can be reasonably disappointed. The most imagi- 
native, the most self-sufficient, will have a new sensation in its presence. 
It fills the expectation, it is soul-satisfying ; its interior is resplendent 
with precious marble, exquisite gilding and decoration, and the light 
of the sun is permitted to pour its floods of rays through plain, honest 
window-glass, to the great advantage of the decorations and the enjoy- 
ment of the visitor. Outside of the building the day was hot, but 
inside it was, as it always is in summer, cool, and a cold current of 
air is constantly flowing out of the great, open-door. It will not do 
to stay within too long in hot weather, so we started out to find the 
Vatican Museum, after having refreshed ourselves at the restaurant on 
the piazza with a mid-day meal. The Papal guards, with their showy 
uniform of many colors, cut us off from access to the galleries by all 
the short and direct ways inside, so we were obliged to take a round- 
about course over the pavement of sharp, volcanic stones which ‘sur- 
round the great temple, aud finally we are admitted with a pass into 
the sculpture galleries. The day was hot and fatiguing, and we were 
fully impressed by the vast space occupied by St. Peter’s and its wings 
and annexes in our circuit around it. We made some progress in 
studying this wilderness of delights by completing the examination of 
what is called the Etrusean Museum. The briefest glance at the gal- 
leries would convince any one that a week or ten days would-be neces- 
sary to even partially study the whole vast collection. Finally, when 
warned. out, at the closing. hour, the permits were surrendered at the 
gate, but a polite request, with the usual accompaniments, secured 
another from the obliging attendant who receives them; so that one 
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ean return, by this method, daily, without going through the formality 
and loss of time required to secure a new one for each visit. We 
walked back to the bridge, and set out to find the Pantheon. 

The Pantheon is built on the low grounds which in former times 
were called the Campus Martius, where the youths practised riding and 
the troops their exercises. In the top of the dome is an uncovered 
opening to let in light; the rain thet falls through: it to the floor below 
is drained into a tunnel that leads to the Tiber. When the Tiber is 
high enough to overflow its banks its waters set back into the Pantheon 
through the connection just described. The Pantheon is a noble work. 
Under its dome lies Victor Emanuel, and many painters, among others 
the divine Raphael, who set bounds to the power of death by the un- 
dying delineations of his pencil. The excavations behind and beside the 
Pantheon sink deep underground, where are laid bare the remains of 
the great baths built by Agrippa, who also built the Pantheon. The 
water to supply these baths, called Aqua Vergine, was brought to 
Rome by Agrippa, in an aqueduct from which it still pours into the 
great fountain di Trevi and the boat-fountain in the Piazza di Espagna. 
The two cupolas, dubbed the “ Asses Ears,” have been removed from 
the roof of the Pantheon.. Stripped of much of its interior finish and 
decoration, its grand: simplicity still mocks the efforts of modern 
builders to equal it in that respect. 

After a siesta we sallied forth, in the evening, and, reaching the 
Via Nazionale, we walked: with the crowd along the gay scene towards 
the Porta Pia, until we were drawn aside by a glimpse of the new 
fountain in the Piazza delle Therme. This beautiful fountain is a 
striking object at night, made resplendent by electric lights in its 
vicinity. It is placed close by the remains of the old baths of Dio- 
cletian. 


THE CAPITOL. 


The morning was delightful, and invited to effort. After early coffee 
we set gut for a field-day of observations, Reaching the Corso, we 
turned to the left, and followed it across the Via Nazionale and its end at 
the Piazza Venezia. Near by we enter the street Giulio Romano, which, 
bending around the foot of the Capitoline Hill, soon brought us to. the 
great stairs, at the foot of which are the Egyptian Lions, and at the 
top statues of the great Twin Brethren, which were said to have been 
brought from the Theatre of Pompey. We ascend to the small square 
of the capitol, in the centre of which stands the equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius. On our left hand, facing the square, is the Capito- 
line Museum, now a public museum of Italy, and on the right the 
Palace of the Conservatory, and in front the House of the Senators, 

We were admitted into the Capitoline Museum without delay, and 
found a collection of ancient sculpture, portraits, busts, heads of philos- 
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ophers, sarcophigi, etc. A room is given to the Dying Gladiator that 
Byron has immortalized. The large central room contains two cen- 
taurs in marble (bigio morato) by Aristeas and Papias, more curious 
as specimens of ingenuity than of art, an archaic statue of Athena, etc. 
The next room, that of the Philosophers, possesses great interest. The 
portrait-busts of celebrated characters of old times enables us to make 
comparison with the representative: men of to-day. It is soon seen 
that there is no great dissimilarity, ‘The same characteristics still mark 
the human face, 

Few philosophers of the present day are as ugly as Socrates. On 
every hand, in contemplating these portraits, one can trace likenesses 
to moderns, which are more or less striking. Cesar’s busts are not 
common ; they were very generally destroyed, but those of some of the 
emperors of Rome, of less consequence and of little fame, and perhaps 
of great personal vanity, are met with in all the museums,—Lucius 
Verus, for instance. A room in the museum is justly given to the 
Venus of the Capitol, which visitors generally consider to be the most 
attractive of all the many statues of the goddess; it possesses won- 
drous grace and feminine beauty. This collection was visited at every 
opportunity, and at each visit some new discovery was made, or new 
light was thrown on the old ones: it was an academy in itself. Placed 
on the walls of the stairs are many of the plans of parts of ancient 
Rome and its structures, drawn on stone and recently recovered and 
put together, so that a great degree of certainty has been reached in re- 
gard to many disputed points in the city’s constructive history. Ex- 
hausted by patient study we sought the open air, and left the capitol 
by the steps leading to the Forum Romanum. It was past mid-day ; 
the rays of the September sun shot straight down into this great exca- 
vation, and the heat was excessive; but the attraction was too great, 
and we sought the temporary stairs which led into the vast pit, and 
descended, to the evident astonishment of the reclining attendant, who 
watched our proceedings with a sleepy interest. At the very bottom 
a small part of the most ancient pavement had been uncovefed, and 
this lowest depth was drained into the Great Cloaca Maxima. Other 
pavements at different levels have been left to indicate other periods 
of the city’s history. The last pavement of irregular volcanic stones 
of a later period leads upward through the Arch of Severus, which 
stands close to the capitol stairs, with only a cross-street intervening, 
which pavements have borne the weight of passing vehicles for many 
years, for these hard stones are worn and grooved by the wheels that 
have rolled over them. In the rooms of the Vestal Virgins, or in 
their house, some of the marble covering of the walls still remained in 
place, and was surprisingly thin for wainscoting. Finishing this hasty 
survey of the Forum and its parts, with a glance at the vast arches and 
fallen masses of the Temple of Constantine, so called, we were about 
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to withdraw, when we got a glimpse of the Coliseum over a ridge on 
which stands the Arch of Titus. Wearily dragging ourselves in that 
direction, that vast structure was soon opened to view close at hand. 
The road, or excavation, that led to it, appeared to be now the best 
way out of the Forum, and we were soon breathing a cooler atmos- 
phere under its vast arches. No matter how great the heat in the 
open air, the ancient structures and the vast churches are always cool, 
dangerously so to the visitor, if he delays his steps too long within 
their chilly influence. It was now about ‘three o’clock: nature was 
exhausted. But in seeking restoration the square of the Colonna had 
to be reached before a satisfactory-looking restaurant was found. But 
when found it was fully appreciated and enjoyed. How delicious 
seemed the soup, and how fine the simplest dishes ; and the wine of the 
Alban hills was as nectar. This was a great day’s work, and, after a 
brief rest, we sought our hotel, and on our way passed the great foun- 
tain di Trevi, so called from three streets uniting there. Its clear 
waters tumbled out of the rocks as if art had done nothing but to shape 
the wide reservoirs into which the flood is received. It gives forth the 
sound of a mill-race, and the delicious clear waters spout and gush as 
if an outburst from a dam rather than a fountain. These waters are 
said to be brought a distance variously stated from eleven to fifteen 
miles under ground from springs found on the Campagna; it is gen- 
erally considered the best water in Rome. We passed this fountain 
afterwards many times, always with the same pleasure, lingering to get 
a draught or seating ourselves to watch its exhilarating flow. It has 
worn and hollowed the artificial rocks in a most natural way. Before 
leaving the Eternal City I had thrown my tributary coin into this 
liquid receptacle, but not firmly believing, as do some worshipers, that 
the act would bring my steps again in after-years to its side. 

After fatigue and a mid-day meal a siesta is in order. Then in the 
evening we join the throng on the Corso or moving towards the Porta 
Pia, the fountain of the Therme, or Via Nazionale, or we go out on the 
Pincian Hill to its Park, and from the projecting terrace at the front 
look off across the city to the dome of St. Peter’s gilded by the set- 
ting sun. Emerson’s lines will come to mind: 


‘The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.”’ 


This beautiful park and drive on the Pincian, adorned by a foun- 
tain, statues, portrait-busts, beautiful shade-trees, and landscape decora- 
tions, is a favorite place of resort in the evening. A military band 
often plays here at such an hour, and adds music to the other attrac- 
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tions. This is the ancient hill of Gardens, and far and near it is still 
covered with all that is beautiful in landscape art. When night has 
shut down and the street Jamps are lighted, all the scene is again 
changed, and as we return, by Santa Trinta, we linger a moment for a 
nearer view of the darkened city and its long line of twinkling lights. 
We wind our way to the café for a cup of good coffee and a “ Maria- 
dolce” cake, and then to our rooms. Although the day may be hot, 
the nights are cool: windows have to be closed, and fire to some would 
not be out of place; but a fire would horrify an Italian, for in their 
estimation it is the artificially-heated room that causes colds, coughs, 
and consumption even; the native Italian can endure a much lower 
temperature than we can. Hot Septembers in Rome have been 
its characteristic for all past time. Some two thousand years ago the 
heat of September was so great that Cicero was obliged to leave and 
seek the shelter of his cooler villa in the country. In Italy strangers 
claim that the climate is changed by crossing the street,—on the sunny 
side it is one thing, on the shady side it is entirely another. One must 
secure rooms on the sunny side, for the Italians say that where the sun 
does not come there comes the doctor. We like the sun in our change- 
able climate, but the shade-maker and the curtain fiend will not permit 
us to enjoy it; our windows are not made for light, sun, and air, but 
to show off the hangings and dry-goods of the shops. With the 
Romans their baths and sun-rooms—solaria—were special features, and 


in their day they “ downed” the whole world. In my sleeping-room I 
had the window open nightly for fresh air, and have never slept more 
_ soundly nor felt better, all due, possibly, to constant exercise and the 
daily interest felt in every act. 


S. B. Hovaprep, 
Brigadier-General U.S.A. (retired). 


(To be continued.) 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Many a poor lad has had his doubts when he read, at school, how 
Hannibal dissolved the rocks of the Alpine passes with vinegar in 
order to make a way for his force in its descent into Italy. 

It was in vain that certain things suggested themselves to the 
youthful mind. “How could he carry enough vinegar to dissolve 
mountains, when he had difficulty, after his long marches from Spain, 
in supplying his men and animalsatall?” And then came the question, 
“ Would vinegar dissolve rocks?” We must confess to a very unsuc- 
cessful experiment on that point, involving the loss of much good 
vinegar, and an awful “ wigging” from the housekeeper of the family. 
At any rate, the teachers and professors of the writer’s day looked upon 
such inquiries as showing a want of proper reverence for antiquity, and 
one who made them was a marked boy, just as much as if he had 
questioned any other “ truth” in the classics. 

Now we bless the gentleman—Sir George Bowen, and we wish he 
had lived some decades ago—who has cleared up this matter about the 
vinegar, which has always been an incubus upon the mind of the 
youthful student. 

He has published an article in which he solves the problem that 
has puzzled generations of students of history. He found, upon an 
inquiry that was pursued all along the Alpine route, that the word 
“aceto”’ was used to denote a sort of pickax used by foresters in open- 
ing difficult mountain-passes. The universal translation of the term 
by writers has made Hannibal use vinegar (aceto) to split the rocks in 
crossing the Alps, but the pickax discovered by Sir George hits the 
mark better. 


We lately saw a letter in the London Army and Navy Gazette 
which ran as follows: 


“Srr,—I am glad to see that in the two Sandhurst lists just pub- 
lished there are fewer of those double names which have lately become 
a rather objectionable feature of our service. The growth of these 
double names is a nuisance which ought to be checked. When a family 
has fallen into larger estates and been compelled to take a second sur- 
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name, the evil cannot be avoided ; but those who are anxious to main- 
tain the character of the British Army ought, I think, to make some 
inquiries, before a young officer is gazetted, what his title is to the 
double name, for in many instances, to my knowledge, it has been 
assumed to satisfy personal vanity, and if this sort of thing were to go 
on, the army would very soon have to be written down as a profession 
—well, not for gentlemen. The nuisance of the present system is so 
great, and would be so much greater in a campaign, that it is as well 
we should take full note of it now when the evil may be disposed of 
by a little judicious control of gazette announcements. 
“Srarr-OFFICcER.” 


We do not think that this custom has obtained to any extent in 
our own army, but the hyphened names are becoming very common in 
our cities, merely because they sound better, it is to be supposed. Most 
of them are, apparently, without any act of Legislature to sanction 
them, and for Americans it seems as if “J. J. B. Smith” was as good 
a signature as “J. J. Beeswax-Smith,” with a hyphen. 


Lieutenant George F’. E. Harrison, of the Second United States 
Artillery, speaks upon a subject of great importance not only to our 
little army, but to the nation at large, in an article upon “The Physical 
Training of the Enlisted Man,” published in the last number of the 
Journal of the Military Service, Institution. 

Starting with the thesis that “the training and discipline of an 
army should be directed towards developing in each-individual thereof 
such qualities and characteristics as will enable him to render the best 
possible service as a soldier,” he reviews the whole subject very thor- 
oughly, especially as to what has been done in other countries, and then 
suggests what should be done for our service as a change from “ Fours 
right” and “ Fours left,” and other drill which is done for the sole 
purpose of “giving them something to do.” 

“There is nothing about the method” of physical training “ that 
cannot with the utmost facility be pursued in the army. In the past 
ten years there has been a marked move by the schools and colleges 
of the country and by the people generally in the direction of gym- 
nastic and athletic training. Magnificent gymnasia and athletic clubs 
have been established in all the cities of the United States. During 
that period more money has been expended for this purpose, several 
times over, than in all the previous years of our national life put 
together. 

“ The results are made manifest in an increased strength of physique, 
erectness of carriage, and manliness of bearing. Dr. Sargent, the 
director of the Hemenway Gymnasium of Harvard College, in his 
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address before the ‘Conference on Physical Training’ held in Boston 
in 1889, said, ‘ We have to-day on our record-books at Harvard the 
names of two hundred and forty-five students whose tests of general 
strength (of arms, chest, back, legs, lungs, etc.) surpass the tests of the 
strongest man in 1880.’ 

“The army, which, for manifest reasons, should be the hearty co- 
operator, if not the leader, in such a movement, has supinely stood by, 
looked on, and done nothing. The popular idea of a soldier is a man 
of commanding presence, erect stature, broad shoulders, strong, grace- 
ful, neat. Is that the picture that we, in reality, hold up to the ad- 
miring gaze of the citizen? Is not the average soldier, as he is casually 
met in the street, rather the very reverse? Is he not—to be candid 
with ourselves—in many instances a shiftless, untidy, slouchy-looking 
individual? And yet one of the apologies we construct for ourselves 
is the fact that the people have no pride in their soldiers, that they 
frown them down and make outcasts of them. 

“Our enlisted man is the best paid, best clothed and fed soldier in 
the world. Who would believe it to look at him? The fact of the 
matter is, the blame is entirely upon our own shoulders. He does not 
look like a soldier simply because we do not make a soldier of him. 
Make a better man of him for having become a soldier, and everything 
else will follow. Make of him a gymnast and an athlete, in the 
proper sense of those terms, and you will make a man who will of 
necessity take a pride in himself ; and pride, after all, must ever be the 
foundation of the ideal military structure.” 


Lieutenant-Commander Richardson Clover, hydrographer to the 
Navy Department, has published a report of “The Methods and Re- 
sults of the Survey of the West Coast of Lower California, during the 
Season of 1889 and 1890,” printed at the Government Printing-Office, 
which seems to be a distinct advance upon usual reports of that na- 
ture, inasmuch as it describes the operations embraced by the survey, 
from the reconnoissance and preliminary movements to the main tri- 
angulation and the secondary or shore triangulation. A chapter is 
devoted to hydrography, boat signals, laying out work, steam launches 
and their crews, instruments and articles needed, the running of a line 
of soundings in a boat, fixing position, ship’s work, sextants, protractors, 
leads and lead-lines, ranges, steering, soundings, and selection of sig- 
nals, Other chapters are upon magnetic work, the determination of 
geographical position of an important point, chronograph, chronometers, 
portable observatory, etc. Then come the measurement of a base-line, 
tidal observations, constructing a chart, tables, computation of the 
Mercator projection and laying down the same, and, finally, the en- 
graving and printing. 
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The whole becomes a treatise, practically illustrated, upon the en- 
tire subject, and the book is illustrated by photographs, ete. Some of 
the illustrations show parties prepared for their various duties and 
equipped for long absence from the ship, the methods of building sig- 
nals, the erection of heliotropes, magnetic camps, steam launches at 
work, embarking in the surf, and many others which give an excellent 
idea of the manner in which the officers and men of the U.S.S. 
“ Ranger” conducted this arduous and important work, so creditable to 
them and to the service to which they belong, and so useful to the 
mariners of every nation. The operation was no child’s play, and re- 
quired men of nerve and strength, as well as of ability, to carry it to 
its successful termination. 


IT’ Esercito Italiano reports the following fact, taken from the 
Bilancia of Fiume, which shows the penetration of the new arms of 
small calibre. A soldier of the Eighty-Second Battalion of the land- 
wehr, tired of life,—or perhaps of drill,—loaded his Mannlicher, put 
the muzzle under his chin, and pulled the trigger with the bare big 
toeof his right foot. The projectile, of eight millimetres, went through 
his head, through the ceiling, and killed on the spot a young soldier 


who happened to be in the quarters just above those of the suicide. 


There is a long article upon the “ Unification of Meridians,” by 
Professor Thoulet, in a late number of the Yacht, from which we select 
just one passage. “In October, 1884, a new international conference, 
which was held at Washington, and at which twenty-six nationalities 
were represented, again «lecided for the meridian of Greenwich. 
Against the majority, France voted for the neutral meridian of Bering. 
Upon this the Academy of Sciences of Bologna, through M. Tou- 
dini de Quarenghi, announced itself in favor of a project formulated 
some time ago by M. de Chaucourtois, which was to select as the prime 
meridian that of Jerusalem. That is the place of all the world’s sur- 
face nearest the centre of the globe on account of the depression of the 
Dead Sea, which is four hundred metres below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, and its sky always serene and very favorable for astronomical 
observations, while its history is held in equal respect by both Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans,—that is to say, by the immense majority of 
civilized people. M. Toudini de Quarenghi sustained the proposition 
with great ardor, and it was adopted by the International Telegraphic 
Conference of June, 1889, which conference was composed of repre- 
sentatives from forty-three states and twenty-four telegraphic companies 
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“ The fact is that the choice of the prime meridian lies between three ~ 
places, Paris, Greenwich, and Jerusalem. The latter place has one 
great drawback, which would be the entire alteration of all carto- 
graphic work of all kinds at present in use.” 

The article goes on to say that M. Caspari, representing the French 
hydrographers, does not believe that any prime meridian is necessary, - 
but the elucidation of his views and those of others is too long to quote. 

The fact is that the French have never taken kindly to the use of 
the meridian of Greenwich by such a large part of the world’s marine. 

After all, what difference does it make? There is no nationality 
in science, any moore than art, and perhaps at the time when sentimen- 
tality is aroused by the four hundredth anniversary of the voyage of 
Columbus we might all agree to return tothe prime meridian of Ferro. 


We have heard that “arose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” but we do not believe it. Suppose, for instance, that the rose 
should suddenly come to be called “fungus” or “skunk cabbage,” its 
odor would be voted intolerable by very many people. So much is 
there ina name. Rose is short; rose is musical ; rose has a freshness 
and a dewy fragrance in the very sound,—which is common to many 
languages. And as in the naming of a flower, there is much in the 
naming of a ship. A great ship should have a dignified name,—and 
a little ship should have a pretty name, and one incapable of being 
distorted by any joker or by the artless pronunciation of the sailor 
man. 

There are certain names hallowed by long usage or by distin- 
guished service, which should be perpetuated. “ Kearsarge,” for in- 
stance, cannot be considered a euphonious name for a vessel, yet we 
should never wish to see it disused. ‘ Brandywine” was certainly not 
a very pretty or dignified name, yet it commemorated a battle of im- 
portance, where the youthful Lafayette first proved his devotion to our 
cause, to the extent of blood-letting, and the fine frigate of that name 
conveyed him across the seas when he visited this country in happier 
times, to receive the ovations seldom accorded to any one. We would 
like to see another “ roaring Brandywine” on our naval list. 

“Constitution” and “Constellation” and “ Hartford” will always 
be preserved of course. 

The fact is that the naming of ships by the present law enables 
the official to do it as he chooses a bride or a favorite tipple. It is a 
matter of choice in both cases. We have many names which have 
been passed by, which should have been resuscitated. There are some 
names of ships which should live forever. The ships in which the 
English fought off the Azores should be perpetuated in their names by 
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England. But they have not done it. Nor have we perpetuated some 
of our ship’s names, as we should have done. 

In fact the whole subject of vessels’ names is a delicate and rather 
curious one. Not long ago we saw among the vessels captured by the 
Maryland Oyster Police, the name of the “ Silent Bateman, of Balti- 
more.” There was a name to give pause, indeed! We have all read 
of the “ Ann McKim, of Baltimore,” which had “ glass knobs on her 
cabin do’,” immortalized by the late Lieutenant Wise. That was cer- 
tainly not a pretty name, but it was the name of a fast and successful 
vessel, and only goes to prove that machine-made names are not 
always the best. 

Some of the names of vessels captured during the curious state of 
affairs which transmitted to our courts the “French Claims”—not 
yet paid, by the way—are curious enough. Among the American 
vessels captured at that time—and for which claims have been proved 
over and over again—were the “ Ballahoo,” the “Thankful Ruth,” 
the “ Amiable Matilda, of Philadelphia,” and others of like oddity. 
But their captors, French privateers, bore such names as “ L’Enfant 
Trouvée,” “ Diable Passe-partout,” “ Derniére Ressource,” “ Le Petit 
Vertu,” and “ Les Trois Sceeurs Républicaines.” “L’Enfant de la Grande 
Revanche” was another; and these are only a few of many odd names 
of that period. _ 

But these extended to the French men-of-war of the time, which 
were either re-christened,—if such a term can be used about a period 
when there was no christening,—or, if new ships, received such names 
as “ Révolution,” “ Patriote,” “ Dix Aofit,” ‘“ Fraternité,” “Sans Cu- 
lottes,” and “ Droits de l’ Homme.” 

An English naval officer, in speaking to a correspondent of the 
New York Herald, at a time when there were many suggestions about 
the naming of the new ships then building by his government (say two 
or three years ago), wisely remarked, “There is not a doubt that in 
the case of a ship with a name carrying an illustrious record, or chris- 
tened after some one of our grand seamen, the crews will be trebly 
inspired to preserve untarnished that record, or do credit to the hero 
whose valor is perpetuated in the vessel under their feet. In the names 
of the war-ships of the present should be preserved the story of the 
glorious past. We want the names of ships which have won fame in 
former years, the names of their victories, and the names of the great 
men whose achievements at sea made England what she is to-day. The 
proverb, ‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him,’ applies most forcibly 
in the case of men-of-war, and it has unfortunately been the habit of 
late to run too much to the jackdaw and jimcrack style of nomencla- 
ture. Now, however, it looks as if a fresh start had been made; no 
one can find much fault with the new selections,” etc. 

We learn from that very remarkable work, “ La Triére Athénienne,” 
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by Professor Cartault, that in that powerful navy, which was as well © 
organized as any which ever existed, and upon which the great power 
of the state so entirely depended, there was a regular system of nomen- 
clature observed for their triremes. 

These names fell under no less than ten categories. The first con- 
sisted of names derived from the general qualities of the vessel, her 
appearance, or some circumstance of her construction, such as the 
Superior, the Glory, the Beauty, the Brilliant, the Audacious. In the 
second category were names derived from the fighting qualities of the 
vessel, either proved or hoped for, such as Victorious, Powerful, etc. 
The third list was taken from qualities as a sea-boat, Swift, Active, 
Huntress, Slave-chaser, Vanguard. The fourth set of names was de- 
rived from arms or implements, such as Arrow, Lance, Trumpet, and 
Trident. Then followed abstract qualities, such as Justice, Resolution, 
Concord, Wisdom, and names derived from national or religious cus- 
toms, or from political things. The eighth class of names was derived 
from states of the atmosphere or of the sea, such as Tempest, Breeze, 
Morning Star, etc. The ninth was the largest category, being names 
taken from the Greek mythology; and the tenth class consisted of 
names of geographical points in the Athenian territory, or in that of 
nations with which the state was closely allied, such as Persian, Krete, 
Naucratis, or Hellade. 

The names were all feminine, on account of the gender of the words 
tpiypns, tetpnpys, ete, 

Some of the ships’ names, such as Iris, Nymph, Aurora, Hebe, and 
Thetis, have been uséd in modern navies, while some have a privateer- 
ing sound about them, such as the Lovely Lass (’H Neav:s), the Nonsuch, 
and the Sparkle. 


Monsieur E. Wey], in a paper in Le Yacht, treats of the subject of 
the “ American Submarine Gun, and the Development of the United 
States Navy.” A veteran writer upon naval topics, M. Weyl’s opin- 
ions seem always to be well considered. He gives a drawing of the 
mechanism of the submarine gun, and remarks that most naval bu- 
reaux have in their archives plans for submarine guns. Thus, at the 
time of the adoption of the Whitehead torpedo, “an admirable machine, 
a mechanical wonder,” many French naval officers contended that the 
solution of the problem,—the destruction of a ship by an attack below 
the water-line,—would be most easily and economically obtained by 
submarine shells instead of by “ dirigeable” torpedoes. ‘ What has,” 
M. Wey] says, “assisted the United States materially in the develop- 
ment of the submarine gun is the preliminary study and practice 
afforded by their pneumatic guns.” 

After recommending experiments in this direction in the French 
service, he says that the engine appears altogether more simple than 
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the Whitehead torpedo, and that, in his candid opinion, that engine of 
warfare has had its day. 

“T do not myself believe in too complicated instruments of war- 
fare, and I think that destructive engines carried on shipboard ought 
to be of great simplicity. The Whitehead is an admirable machine, 
but it is not a simple one. To build, regulate, and keep it in order, 
requires skill of the first order; it is subject to derangements which 
interfere with its proper action, and carries a charge which is small 
relatively to its displacement. It is also very costly. The submarine 
shell is, after all, an ordinary projectile, simple, and easy to construct, 
which moves in the water instead of having its trajectory in the air. 
But what would be most indubitably superior to the Ericsson projectile 
would be a submarine shell the charge of which would burst close to 
a ship instead of penetrating. That is the bomb-torpedo which has 
been sought after for years, and the experiments and studies in this 
direction are carefully guarded secrets with the countries which have 
undertaken them. : 

“ However that may be, people are continually at work upon engines 
of destruction. We are not satisfied with those we already have, but, 
in accordance with the spirit of the age, are still pressing on, and the 
Americans, who have now re-entered the lists and who have a very 
brilliant maritime history in the past, perhaps have some surprises in 
reserve for us. They are very audacious, ingenious, and practical, and 
fond of simplifying inventions. As to engines of war, they have given 
us the first repeating arms, the first torpedoes, the monitor with its ar- 
mored tower, and they will certainly give us something else which is 
new, now that they have a fancy (se sont mise en téte) to have a big navy. 

“Up to this time—I speak of the period of their renewed naval 
efforts—they have borrowed a good deal from the old world, more, 
indeed, than they have given it; they have copied our ironclads and 
cruisers, showing that they did not wish to try experiments, but, by 
following a well-known track, build a useful fleet which, at any rate, 
would compare in kind with the best of European nations. Like our- 
selves, they have adopted ironclads of great displacement, but without 
going to the extreme in that respect that the English and Italians have 
done. For cruisers they have chosen vessels of great speed, with 
unusual ability to keep the sea; but, at the same time, they are spend- 
ing very considerable sums on bold innovations, some of which do not 
seem destined to survive, such as the dynamite vessel, which is already 
considered a mistake by our friends on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

“ Like ourselves, they are using steel and nickel-steel for armor, 
have their breech-loading guns, their “ poudres blanches,” and in other 
respects rapidly assimilate all the improvements of the old world, but 
have as yet not shown their hand in regard to naval matters on a grand 
scale,” 
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After saying that our naval programme is much the same as to’ 
building as that of European marines, M. Wey] cautiously remarks, 
“The Yankees have given us many proofs of their genius for 
mechanics; the applications of electricity, the science of the future. 
. . . They have often astonished the world by their inventions, and 
taken so prominent a place in industrial movement that, from the 
moment they set themselves seriously to work to create a naval estab- 
lishment, it is certain that they will exhibit in doing so many original 
points. We have only to look to the past to see that their part in 
naval achievements was brilliant, and even glorious. To them we owe 
the first real steamship; their clippers revolutionized the sailing ma- 
rine; the plan of their monitor is still the true type of the coast-guard 
vessel, and ‘they invented the torpedo, and showed both the efficiency 
and the dangers of that arm. 

“Then they fell into a slumber while the wounds caused by the 
war of secession were being healed,—a war marked by wonderful feats 
of arms on the part of their seamen. Now they are waking up again, 
and it is no wonder that their constructors have need of an apprentice- 
ship to be able to rival their fellows of the old world. ... This 
wholesale creation of a great navy by a great people is a curious thing 
to witness. Ten years ago it might be said that the United States had 
no fleet at all. We will see what they will have in ten years more. 
On the Continent they take very little note of what these people are 
doing with their navy; but the English follow their progress with 
an attentive, we do not say an uneasy, eye. . . . One never knows 
what may happen! Conflicts may arise at any moment, and some of 
them are not to be arranged by arbitration, like the Alabama affair 
and the Bering Sea business. Happily for us, France and the United 
States have no points of immediate contact or rivalship, and we can, 
therefore, follow with interest, and without a shadow of jealousy, the 
progress of the new navy of North America.” 


Cee eae 


The United Service Gazette says, “‘ The Invalide gives the results of 
experiments recently carried out in the Finnish Dragoon Regiment to 
test the value of aluminium for the shoeing of cavalry horses. In 
order to insure thorough impartiality in the tests, each horse wore three 
ordinary iron shoes and only one of aluminium, the foot selected for 
the aluminium shoe being of course varied with a certain proportion of 
the horses. The horses so shod were employed on all sorts of services. 
After six weeks’ wear the shoes were removed, when those made of 
aluminium were found to be in quite as good a condition as the iron 
ones ; in fact, in many cases they were even in better condition. In no 
single instance were the aluminium shoes broken. Doubts were at first 
expressed as to whether the new shoes would not suffer from oxidiza- 
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tion, but these fears were not realized, even after some of the shoes had 
been kept in water for a whole month. The result of these experi- 
ments seems to show that no absolute advantage is possessed by alu- 
minium as regards the mere wear, and as its first cost is necessarily. 
higher, the counterbalancing advantages must be looked for elsewhere. 
In the first place, the cost of fuel is less, as less heat is required to 
shape and fit the shoes ; the metal can be made up over and over again, 
and always retains its value; and finally, the shoe is only about a 
quarter the weight of an iron one. This last advantage is so important 
that it will probably lead to the introduction of aluminium shoes for 
cavalry horses, At present considerable skill is required in shaping 
and fitting the shoes, as. the metal has to be worked at a rather low 
temperature, which must be exactly found before the smith can freely 
work the metal. On this point, however, further experiments are to 
be made which will probably soon remove all the difficulties experienced 
by the farrier.” 


The preternatural solemnity of countenance assumed by the average 
bicycle-rider (as with eyes forty paces to the front, back humped, 
shoulders rounded, and toes turned in like a Digger Indian, he plows 
along) would not seem to argue any uncommon pleasure in his mount. 
On frequented roads, and on asphalted streets in cities bicyclers are a 
nuisance, especially at night—which seems to be the period at which 
these disagreeable persons are most apt to frighten horses and run over 
old people. In fact, they seem to proceed upon the principle that 
drivers and pedestrians have no rights which a bicyclist is bound to 
respect. There are many worthy and industrious persons in a place 
like Washington—who are employed in office duties all day, and who 
have to reside in the cheaper parts—to whom the bicycle or tricycle is 
a boon. By them they reach their seat of duty over the finely asphalted 
roads, “tuto, cito, jucunde.” At the same time we never see a woman 
on one of those machines without a shudder. Perhaps that is an old- 
world prejudice. But still, we maintain that the counter-hopping 
“swift-rider” in city streets, and especially at night, is a nuisance. 
He should have some sort of arena of his own, and not be let loose 
to annoy the general public. Not long ago, in Philadelphia, a parcel 
of these fellows were tearing about a square at racing speed,.and one 
ran into another, inflicting almost fatal injury. It wasadark night and 
neither had lights, and their “ machines” made no warning noise over 
the smooth pavement. The queer part of the story remains to be told: 
they were brothers who thus inflicted dreadful injury upon each other. 

But this is all by the way. The bicycle seems to have attained a 
certain importance with military men abroad, which must be considered. 
On our average country roads it would only be the dernier ressort, while 
on some of the chaussées of Continental Europe it might do good 
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service. The bicycle messages sent in this country, as an experiment, 
are worthless as to results, for obvious reasons hardly worth stating 
here, and the system would no doubt fail on an emergency. There are 
“too many cooks” in a long-distance-ride, and it is a case where the 
personal equation must be particularly considered. 

We were led to think of these bicycles by reading an enthusiastic 
article in the September number of the English United Service “In 
Praise of Cycling.” To be very candid, we do not believe that 
“cycling”’ is so invigorating and wholesome a recreation as many other 
out-door sports. The seat is bad, and calculated to produce ailments, 
in later years, in the young “cycler.” The vibration, even with the 
best tires, is evidently not a good thing ; while, with the low machines 
now in use, the rider gets most of the dust which is going. But the 
principal objection is to the very faulty position taken upon the machine. 
A constant course of it must make a roached back, a weak-set knee, 
and an Indian “ toe-in,”—not to speak of possible internal difficulties, 

Perhaps we are “old-fashioned,” and everything of that kind is 
wrong, in the estimation of the rising generation; but this is one 
opinion about this “cycling.” The motion and the exercise are neither 
of them comparable to a horse; and for those who can’t afford a horse 
we say, “ Take a good, long walk, or play base-ball or cricket.” 


In September last the Prussian Cadet Corps celebrated its One 
Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary, having been founded by 
Frederick William I., Elector of Brandenburg, first King of Prussia. 

From the Revue du Cercle Militaire we take some facts in regard to 
this now venerable institution. When Frederick William received the 
crown at Koenigsberg there only existed three military schools, which 
were called “Cadet Academies.” These were at Berlin, Magdebourg, 
and Colberg. Primarily intended for the formation of officers for the 
army, they were also used for the instruction of the children of the 
poorer nobility, without charge. Thie one at Berlin dates from 1701. 
As these schools were at widely different points, and without any 
settled general control, they were not very efficient, and at Colberg the 
cadets were scattered about among the troops of the garrison. 

In 1717 the king put an end to this state of things by concen- 
trating at the academy in Berlin all the companies of cadets, and thus 
founded the “Corps of Cadets,” which, in 1721, was increased in 
number from one hundred and thirty to two hundred and thirty-six 
members. 

The corps was established in the Holzgarten, where it remains to 
this day. 

As a child, Frederick II. received his first drill and military in- 
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struction from a cadet of sixteen, and Kronprinzliche Compagnie Cadets 
were the first troops he personally commanded. But he had been 
titular chief of the corps from its formation, and wore its uniform. 

The building which houses the cadets in Berlin is called “ Central 
Anstalt.” It only receives lads of from fifteen to eighteen, and their 
classes, or courses, are four, called Secunda, Prima, Ober-prima, and 
Selecta. It is necessary for admission that a cadet should have, from 
the age of thirteen to that of fifteen, taken the courses of the provincial 
establishments called Voranstalten, these inferior classes being denomi- 
nated Serta, Quinta, Quarta, and Tertia. 

Only members of the Selecta class of the cadet corps are given 
direct commissions as second lieutenants, while those of the other 
classes and the aspirants who come from the “ advantagers” must serve 
in some body of troops, pass through the Kriegsschule, and serve as 
Porteepéefahnrich before they are admitted to the grade of second 
lieutenant. 

In Germany, besides the Prussian Cadet Corps at Berlin, there is a 
Bavarian Cadet Corps at Munich, a Saxon corps at Dresden, and the 
School of Wurtemburg Cadets at Ludwigsbourg. 


A correspondent of the Evening Telegraph, of Philadelphia, who 
has been a resident of Paris for many years, and who has good oppor- 
tunities, lately had an article in that paper upon the “ Different French 
Presidents on their Travels.” 

Of M. Thiers, the first ruler under the third republic, it is said, 
“ He never packed his own trunk, but neither would he permit a sin- 
gle article to be put into it without superintending the operation,” even 
when chosen and folded by his devoted wife, quoting his favorite 
maxim, “ It is nothing to give an order, but it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to see it executed.” 

His wardrobe was simple, which simplified the operation of pack- 
ing, for he never wore a dress suit or a frock-coat, always appearing in 
the redingote in which Bonnat painted him,—the picture now in the 
Louvre. M. Thiers never wore gloves. 

Like Queen Victoria, the president always took his own bed with 
him when traveling, declaring that it was the only one on which he 
could sleep,—the couch being a narrow, folding iron bedstead, with 
mattresses of springs and wool, fitting into a great chest built for it. 
He breathed his last on this bed at Saint-Germain. M. Thiers always 
took some books, especially Voltaire and the latest numbers of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, of which he read every number from beginning 
to end. 

He was very averse to long journeys, while M. Carnot delights in 
them. 
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Of Marshal MacMahon, “ the narrow-minded, obstinate, and con- 
scientious old soldier” who succeeded Thiers, the correspondent says - 
he “ was rather fond of the pomp and excitement of his official tours 
through France, and very willingly went on a prolonged electioneering 
tour through the principal cities of the provinces after the crisis of the 
16th of May. But this effort by a republican ruler to put down the 
republic of which he was the chief magistrate proved neither success- 
ful nor agreeable. The marshal heard too many wholesome truths 
from the mayors of the different towns that he visited to find his trip 
altogether an enjoyable one.” During his official visit to Toulouse at 
the time of the great inundations there, his remark (and his sole com- 
ment on beholding the scene of disaster), “ What a lot of water!” will 
be remembered as long as his famous “J’y suis! j’y reste.” 

On his journeys MacMahon’s equipment was simple, for he always 
wore his uniform. The only point about which he was punctilious was 
his gloves. These must always be of perfect freshness and perfectly 
fitting. He always left Paris with several dozens of pairs, carefully 
enveloped in oiled silk to protect them from damp and dust. He was , 
a good traveler, and enjoyed himself thoroughly en route; was an 
admirer of fine scenery and fond of conversing freely and pleasantly 
with his staff. 

President Grévy, like M. Thiers, disliked traveling, and never 
made official tours. He said he was too old, but the real reason was 
that he shrank from the fatigue and the break-up of his very regular 
habits which such trips would entail. Once a year he went to his 
home at Mont-sous-Vaudrey and spent his annual vacation of six 
weeks, like the bourgeois that he was. Madame Grévy herself 
superintended his wardrobe and the packing, except in one case, and 
that was the books. Although he had at his country-house a large and 
well-selected library, he always took and brought back certain volumes 
which he read over and over again. Among these were Bossuet’s 
*‘ Funeral Orations,” the fables of La Fontaine, and a French transla- 
tion of Tacitus. He disliked the pomp and show of the presidential 
journeys, and one of his first official actions after his election by the 
Chambers at Versailles was to refuse to occupy the sumptuously-fitted 
presidential car which his predecessors had used when going between 
Paris and Versailles, “Give me a compartment to myself into which 
I can invite my friends,” said the new-made president to the station- 
master, when that functionary prepared the state car for him; “ that is 
all I want and all that I will accept.” 

M. Carnot, still in the prime of life, in perfect health, greatly en- 

joys traveling, and his official tours are an agreeable part of his duties. — 
He is said to be “the most methodical of men,” and never starts off 
on improvised trips, like another European ruler whose vagaries fill the 
newspapers. His preparations are elaborate,—all contingencies of 
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ceremony or weather being provided for,—and his baggage “ always 
includes three or four of the wide red watered ribbons that form the 
grand cordon of the Legion of Honor, for he never appears in public 
without wearing this, the highest decoration of France, that of Com- 
mander, and the brilliant scarlet dye is very perishable, changing to a 
dirty purple when once the ribbon is wetted. M. Carnot is said always 
to carry several high black silk hats on his journeys, and never permits 
the weather to modify his movements in any way, standing with placid 
unconcern under a pouring rain to listen to an address of welcome or 
to take part in some open-air ceremonial. ‘ Under these circumstances 
his valet always has a complete outfit in readiness for a thorough change, 
so that the president, after bearing a pitiless storm for hours, will make 
his appearance half an hour later, at a banquet or a reception, as fresh 
and tranquil and well-dressed as though he had just issued from his 
. private apartments at the Elysée. He is one of the most agreeable of 
traveling companions. He never reads and never absorbs himself in 
silent meditation, but chats easily and pleasantly with the persons who 
accompany him. On such occasions he belongs, as he has been heard 
to declare, to others and not to himself. Though a very reserved man, 
he is an admirable coaversationalist, and is always thoroughly versed 
in all the current topics of theday. But he never talks politics. Like 
our own General Grant when traveling in Europe, whenever any in- 
discreet individual touches upon that subject he takes refuge at once in 


a profound silence.” 


Hamburg has had a wonderful history, and we should remember 
how many times she has been scourged when it was not her fault. 
When she suffers from obvious and avoidable trouble, there cannot be 
so much sympathy. 

Founded more than a thousand years ago, and joining Lubec in the 
league of the Hanse Towns six hundred years ago, it went through its 
plagues and epidemics of all sorts, as other great marts did in those 
days; such things being considered a visitation of Providence, which 
no man could avoid. In the early part of this century (from 1810 to 
1814) this city suffered from a human scourge as bad as the plague or 
cholera, in the shape of an occupation by one of the most severe of 
Napoleon’s marshals. 

Then came next the great fire of May, 1842, and subsequent ones, 
which have been a blessing in disguise. If part of old Hamburg had 
not been burnt away years ago, there is no telling what would have 
happened during the present epidemic. 

The Hamburger Borsenhalle in September last appealed for con- 
tinued good will towards that city in spite of cholera; and appealed 
touchingly to the world at large to be considerate, so that Hamburg 
might retain her commerce, or “ words to that effect,” as the charges in 
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courts-martial run. Would it have been wise to take the Borsenhalle . 
at its word? The writer was many weeks in the Elbe during 1866, 
when the cholera was in Hamburg before, and it was then notorious 
that no information of an official kind could be obtained as to the 
progress of an epidemic which was a trifle as compared with this last 
one. 

At that time Hamburg was a “free city” still; but the same 
methods appear to suit the burghers since they came under Imperial 
rule—a flat denial of anything which would interfere with “ trade,” 
until the untruth was patent to the meanest intellect. Now, this time, 
the Hamburgers continued to unload upon us (until it did not pay to 
do so) the scum of Eastern Prussia, Poland, and Russia. 

This overflow should be checked, at any rate, for ten or fifteen 
years, until we have time to digest the mass we have been taking in 
of late, who have no assimilation with us. But we have “dura ilia,” 
and perhaps we may recover from the effects of this unsavory meal if 
an interval of abstinence is observed. 

It would be better to stop the inpouring of the very desirable Swedes, : 
Norwegians, Danes, Germans, English, Irish, Welsh, and others than 
to make this country a common sewer for such people as we have men- 
tioned. Few of the objectionable element become agriculturists, or, 
in fact, do very much work which is of special benefit. We have ped- 
dlers enough, dear knows; but the Yankee peddler, immortalized by 
Judge Haliburton, has been run off his own road by people to whom 
peddling is an instinct, derived from centuries of ancestors who all 
peddled. 

But this is all by the way. Let us return to cholera and other im- 
portable epidemics. - The fact becomes clearer every day, that we must 
have a National Quarantine System. We can’t do everything at once ; 
we have had a good deal to doin the last hundred years; but the 
final settlement of this business in regard to quarantine, as well as the 
immigration matter, is a thing which any enlightened business man 
would be apt to attend to, very promptly, if it particularly affected his 
business, It is far beyond “tariff,” or “force bill,’ or anything of 
that kind in importance, for it affects the future development of our 
people; not only in bone and muscle, but in morale. The different 
States, with their different laws and manners of administration, make 
a pitiable show when an emergency for quarantine arises. 

On such an occasion, when people are quarantined, it ought to be 
by the authority of “The United States of America, in Congress 
assembled,” and not by any local edict, subject to the attack of any local 
editor or politician who finds himself treated like the rest of the world. 

Our people have a right to protection, and a Federal quarantine, 
with unlimited means and powers that no one can question, and one 
administration of affairs, would be most likely to afford that protection. 

Vou. VIII. N. S.—No. 6. 41 
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It is rather at a late day, but it is better late than never, to notice 
the formal opening of the Naval War College in the late summer. 

While we have few ships and few men, at present, to constitute a 
navy, it has always been the policy of the government to maintain a 
well-educated corps of officers, and it is conceded on all sides that the 
professional knowledge and ability are, to say the least, as good as any. 

The course at the War College is intended to advance the standard 
of efficiency, supplementing the course at Annapolis. The school 
has an admirable curriculum, but there are necessarily left untaught 
subjects of the utmost importance in naval warfare, partly on account 
of limited time, and partly because the youth and inexperience of the 
naval cadets unfit them for the pursuance of such studies. 

At the War College such omitted courses are to be taken up by men 
who have experience, and, presumably, mature minds, 

The problems of attack and defense, the broad field of naval 
strategy (a most attractive study), the handling of vessels against others 
of their own and every other type, are the sort of studies which these 
officers are in turn to enter into. 

Fortunately, the plan of obtaining attendance has not, as we under- 
stand it, been made optional with officers under a certain rank, any 
more than in the officers’ schools of our army. In regard to the latter 
we may be mistaken, but the naval plan is to detail officers, from the 
rank of lieutenant-commander to ensign, to attend these lectures on 
professional subjects, the lectures being delivered by persons who have 
made their subjects a special study. These lectures are to be sup- 
plemented by practical work in warships ordered to Newport for. that 
purpose. 

The library of the Naval College is already a good one, and the 
facilities very fair, so that officers can keep abreast of naval matters, so 
rapidly changing. There has been, both in the civilian and the official 
mind, some doubt as to whether it was better to make an arbitrary de- 
tail or to let this course be elective. Men who go to such a place are 
not school-boys, and an officer who was ordered there against his will 
would probably not profit very much. At the same time, how is any 
officer who is going to render himself fit for the duties which his com- 
mission calls upon him to perform, avoid taking advantage of such a 
course of instruction as is now afforded at Coaster’s Island ? 


The London Saturday Review justly says that “there is, perhaps, a 
touch of irony in the fact that Genoa is now honoring the memory of 
the prophet of whom she took so little notice in his life. If she did 
not actually stone him, that was, it may be, partly because her most 
illustrious son gave her so little opportunity. The learned, we under- 
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stand, cannot quite agree whether Columbus applied to the doge and . 
senate of his native city for the means to carry out that idea of his 
which other men found so very easy of application when once he had 
shown the way. It is not probable that he can have expected much 
help from Genoa for the execution of a plan which must ruin still fur- 
ther the trade of the Italian cities with the East. But, after all, Genoa 
did not stone Columbus, and may, therefore, honor his memory with a 
clear conscience, and remember, without pangs of self-reproach, that 
the great explorer did not forget his native city in his will and on his 
death-bed. Moreover, Genoa did more for the discovery and settle- 
ment of America than give birth to Columbus. Many of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish voyages were not only commanded by Italians, but 
the ships were partly manned by seamen and equipped by capital sup- 
plied from Italy. The connection of Genoa with Spanish America 
was peculiarly close. The kings of the House of Austria banked with 
her. 

“Tn return for the accommodation she gave them, she enjoyed the 
monopoly of the supply of negro slaves to Spanish America. The 
lucrative privilege was held till it was extorted from Spain by England 
at the end of the war of the Spanish Succession. Whether this inter- 
esting fact was mentioned during the celebration does not appear from 
any reports accessible to us. Probably not. Genoa naturally prefers 
to fix her attention to-day rather on Columbus (who, by the way, did 
some slave-trading himself) than on the once-renowned firm of Lomel- 
lino. Liverpool, we have observed, is not fond of talking about the 
peculiar cement which George Frederick Cooke reminded the audience 
who hissed him had been used for its bricks. None of the guests on 
the recent auspicious occasion can have chosen this as a subject for re- 
marks, You must not talk about halters where the head of the family 
was hanged. Besides, all our ancestors were hanged with that rope. 

“ Genoa, too, could find plenty to talk about without going back on 
unpleasant reminiscences. She has suffered less than any Italian city 
by the discoveries which turned the trade of the East from the 
Mediterranean. She still builds ships in numbers and of large size. 
Her trade is still great, and is growing. Her seamen share with the 
Dalmatians the reputation of being the best in the Mediterranean. 
Without thinking of the past at all, the Genoese may congratulate 
themselves that such a festival as this can be held in their city.” 


In an interesting article in the Contemporary Review for September 
last, Major Otto Wachs treats of “The Strategic Value of Egypt.” 

He says, “ Egypt has a greater usefulness for England to-day than 
the Cape Colony had in the beginning of this century. It is the most 
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important stage hetween the British islands in the German Ocean and 
the Empire of India; across it run the veins through which the sap of 
life flows to England from the Indian land of wonders, and through 
which, in turn, the iron-bearing blood of England streams back to 
Hindostan. For Britain, therefore, Egypt means more than merely 
the gate to the East, and more than merely the eastern key to the 
Mediterranean. Since the position of England in the world depends 
on the assured connection between the mother country and her immense 
Indian territory, and since that connection depends largely on the Suez 
Canal, which has now become almost a second English Thames, and 
which, while of great strategical importance, is governed strategically 
by Egypt, we can easily understand why we see red-coats in this region, 
and why they must remain there if England is not to abdicate her great 
position among the nations. As a power ruling the sea she is con- 
strained by an historical necessity to keep the Suez Canal perfectly 
secure against all eventualities, apart altogether from the consideration 
that any check which England suffers in Egypt will inflict on her 
prestige in the East a blow from which it may hardly recover again.” 

If England’s honor and existence are more at stake in Egypt than 
anywhere else, it must at the same time not he forgotten, on the other 
hand, that the land of the Pharaohs, the state of the future of the 
Eastern world, is bound up more closely than any other Asiatic or. 
African territory with the interests of all Europe, and can no longer 
be severed from them. As their relations mature on both sides, they 
will no longer be able to do without one another. The Egypt in 
question, in a word, has no mere local importance; it has a European 
nay, a world-wide character, and has tied itself into a Gordian knot. 
The matter at issue is not so much property and blood as an inter- 
national position of the first rank. And when we reflect that questions 
of power can only be settled by the weapons of power, we see that here, 
more than anywhere else, will the strategical factor, both by land and 
sea, find its solid basis of operations and come to realization. 

Egypt, as history teaches, has seldom, and then only for a short 
time, brought luck to her conquerors ; much more often has she brought 
them ruin. Does England feel herself strong enough to escape the 
fate of previous conquerors? For the moment is not far distant when 
things will be ripe for powder and shot in the country of the Sphinx, 
and then it will be seen whether the words of Renan, at the reception 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps into the French Academy, in 1885, will come 
true,—that Egypt was given to England as a punishment for an am- 
bition which exceeds its resources. What Shakespeare says of the 
tide in the affairs of men is in the highest degree true of everything in 
connection with Egyptian politics. 

But one thing remains certain, that actual, living Egypt knows only 
change, and not termination, and that with the progress of the times 
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the strategical importance of the land of the Nile and the Red Sea has . 
only increased. Far will the hand be always felt that bears the sword 
at the double gate of Asia and Africa, and from far will the echo 
return of the command given at the Suez Canal. 

When the French Republic, in 1882, turned the mendacious saying 
of Napoleon III. into a truth, and accepted as their device “La 
République est la paix,” the heavy naval guns of England played upon 
Alexandria, “ Rule Britannia” sounded loud over the waves, and the 
winning of Tel-el-Kebir laid all Egypt at the foot of the British 
general who was almost scared by his success. The wings of the desert 
wind rapidly spread the wonderful tale of the might of the Empress 
of the Sea and restored English prestige in the Arabian world. And 
the Arabian world is a very wide one, for Arabs pitch their tents on 
both sides of the Suez Canal; Arabs range over those extensive Meso- 
potamian territories through which, in the scheme of the kingdom of 
the future, important land routes will pass, and will bring East and 
West nearer together; that they are Arabs the inhabitants of Egypt 
falsely boast, and Arabs penetrate the whole of Northern and Central 
Africa. 

The English, who proudly drew the sword in 1882 and check- 
mated France in Egypt, claim by the laws of war the sole dominion 
over the country, and the refrain of all their explanations on the 
Egyptian question is “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

E, SHIPPEN. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘‘ United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Women who Fought. 
(From the Washington (D.C.) Star.) 


DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA WHO FOL- 
LOWED THE FLAG. 


Women who regularly enlisted and served in 
the Ranks like Men—Stories full of Ro- 
mance—How a Woman rallied a Regiment 
around the Colors. 


THE War of the Rebellion ought to 
have settled one phase of the sufferage 
question in this country, for it gave the 
lie direct to the worm-eaten argument, 
that ethereal women should not vote 
because she cannot fight, and the ballot 
must be backed up by the bullet,—a the- 
ory, by the way, which holds only among 
American people, for the history of al- 
most every other nation shows that at 
various times women have been victorious 
leaders of battling hosts. Particularly is 
this the case in England and Scotland. 
Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth 
marshaled their hosts on more than one 
bloody field. Queen Victoria has never 
done so, because the occasion has not 
required it during her reign, and femi- 
nine reasons would probably cool her 
zeal for any such performance, as she is 
altogether too fat to present anything 

’ but a ludicrous appearance on horseback. 
She has, however, the rank of ‘‘ colonel’ 
in the Queen’s Regiment. Many of the 
titled and blooded—there is a distinction 
between the two, even in England, don’t 


you know—women hold commissions in 
the various military organizations. 

Very few people have the slightest 
conception of how many women entered 
the army in the War of the Rebellion 
and carried muskets, tramped through 
marshes and over mountains, bivouacked 
on the plains, and dodged rebel shot and 
shell in the forest during the years from 
1861 to 1865. Mrs. Livermore says, in 
‘« My Recollections of the War,’’— 

‘‘Some one has stated the number of 
women soldiers known to the service as 
little less than four hundred. I cannot 
vouch for the correctness of this estimate, 
but I am convinced that a larger number 
of women disguised themselves and en- 
listed in the service for one cause or an- 
other than was dreamed of. Intrenched 
in secrecy and regarded as men, they were 
sometimes revealed as women by acci- 
dent or casualty. Some startling histories 
of these military women were current in 
the gossip of army life, and extravagant 
and unreal as were many of the narra- 
tions, one always felt that they had a 
foundation in fact.” 

As Mrs. Livermore belonged to the 
“lint and bandage’ corps, and was in 
the battle’s wake most of the time, she 
is excellent authority on this subject. 


WOMAN’S PART IN THE HOSPITALS. 


. Woman’s part in the sanitary and 
hospital departments of the army service 
has been paragraphed, sketched, rhymed, 
and sung until the whole world knows 
and honors the names of the noble ones 
who sacrificed all to care for sick and 
wounded. But those who daringly fol- 
lowed the troops into the field of battle 
and who acted as spies, scouts, and guides 
have not been so fully exploited. 
Romantic ideas, no doubt, inspired 
many a reckless girl, while wives who 
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were too loyal to the flag to interpose ob- 
jection when their husbands enlisted 
were yet too weak to endure the thought 
of separation, and took upon themselves 
the toils and privations and bravely faced 
the dangers and vicissitudes of camp-life 
rather than remain at home a prey to 
heart-devouring fears. 


‘*Onward now gaily where bright plumes are 
dancing. 
Where banners wave proudly and wide, 
Where battle rages and falchions are glancing, 
There beat our bosoms with joy and pride. 


“Where e’r our standards bravely are leading, 
Proudly we follow, faithful are we: 

Ready whenever our country is pleading, 
Ready to march with the bold and the free,” 


sang the gay French vivandiéres as they 
followed the troops into action; and so, 
too, sang many women who followed the 
American armies in their wanderings. 
They did not go, however, as toys or 
playthings. They were in deadly earn- 
est; they went to help and heal, to watch 
over loved ones, and many went to fight 
for the flag, for in those days the women 
were as loyal as the men, and counted 
life itself none too dear to be sacrificed 
if need be to wash the stain of treason 
from the dimmed stars on the nation’s 
standard. 

Possibly it is true that service in the 
field was not the noblest offering women 
could make. True also, perhaps, that 
some who went were gross and sordid, 
and their motives far from patriotic. 
Taking all this for granted, it is unfair 
to condemn the many for the dereliction 
of the few. And, after all, what right 
has the world to judge the motive, since 
good came to many through their minis- 
trations ? 


A WOMAN WHO PLANNED A CAMPAIGN. 


One of the most successful instances 
of woman's work in the war is a matter 
of record in history, and dyed deep 
with the blood of the brave men who 
fell during the Tennessee campaign. 
It was a woman who planned that 
campaign, Miss Anna Ella Carroll, of 


Maryland, a lineal descendant of 
‘Charles Carroll of Carrollton.’’ Miss 
Carroll was a woman of splendid intel- 
lect, great culture, and intensely loyal to 
the cause of the Union. She wrote many 
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articles about the causes leading up to . 
the rebellion, and published several 
pamphlets in which she discussed the 
promlem of war and its solution. Presi- 
dent Lincoln was so much impressed by 
her strong personality and thorough 
knowledge of the situation that she be- 
came one of his trusted advisers, and 
was admitted to his presence at all times. 
Her letters to him, now among docu- 
ments of state, had a special pigeon-hole 
on his desk. 

In the autumn of 1861, Miss Carroll 
was sent to St. Louis on the recommen- 
dation of the War Department to con- 
sult with generals there. Her knowledge 
of the South and its resources, its people, 
and its customs and habits was so thor- 
ough that she was set to work on mapping 
out the Tennessee campaign. The result 
of that campaign is so well known to the 
world that no comment is necessary. 

A number of years ago Miss Carroll, 
being infirm and in want, appealed to 
Congress for some compensation for the 
labors she had performed. Her cause 
was championed by Henry Wilson and 
Benjamin Wade, and there were the 
letters of President Lincoln and various 
military gentlemen. The bill for her 
relief dragged its slow length through 
month after month and year after year, 
until it got to be a veritable ‘“‘ Jarndyce”’ 
affair. Congress finally declared that it 
was too much honor to bestow upon a 
woman, and would spoil the paltry claims 
set up by some parties of the other gen- 
der for originating the ideas of that 
splendid campaign, and refused to adju- 
dicate the case at all. The Court of 

laims finally got the business, and after 
the usual dignified delay ‘substantiated 
the claim to recompense she so long ago 
made before Congress for services per- 
formed during the Civil War.’’ 


A WOMAN WHO REGULARLY ENLISTED. 


The only woman on record as having 
regularly enlisted in the War of the Re- 
bellion as a woman was Mrs. Kady 
Brownwell. She was the daughter of a 
Scotchman, an officer in the British 
army, and was born in the barracks at 
Kaffraria, Africa, where her father was 
stationed in 1842. While visiting in 
this country she married a young man 
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in Providence, Rhode Island, named 
Robert S. Brownwell. Mr. Brownwell 
enlisted in the First Rhode Island the 
day after the colors were hauled down at 
Fort Sumter. 

The First Rhode Island speedily made 
up its complement of ten companies of 
one hundred men each, and had so many 
over that a “‘supplement’’ was formed 
of the “left overs,’’ and called the ‘‘ Car- 
bineers,”’ or “‘ Sharp-shooters,’’ and Kady 
Brownwell, regularly enlisted, was made 
its color-bearer. Although well versed 
in the arts of English warfare, she set 
herself to learn all the ‘accomplish- 
ments’? of an American soldier. She 
became a skillful shot with the carbine, 
and no one in the regiment was her 
equal at a slashing sabre stroke. She 
marched beside her husband, asking no 
favors because of her sex, carrying her 
flag, and always wearing the accoutre- 
ments of a soldier. 

Mrs. Brownwell was tall, rather dark, 
and quite slender, showing her Scotch 
ancestry in her face. Her hair, which 
was straight, hung flowing to a little be- 
low her shoulders, and was tied plainly 
back with aribbon. Her uniform was a 
blue flannel blouse and rather full skirt, 
falling almost to her ankles. She always 
wore her belt and sabre, and on the 
march wore boots. 

When the First Rhode Island stood 
before Richmond on that awful July 
day, Kady was there with her colors. 
She was located on a slight eminence, 
and the flag she so jealously guarded 
formed a definite rallying-point for the 
men as the skirmish deepened into a 
general engagement. Shells screamed 
through space like howling fiends, and 
the air grew thick and hot with singing 
Minie balls. Still Kady stood by her 
colors. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon a sudden change came over the 
scene. Off to the right, where the roar 
had been deepest, a death-like silence had 
fallen, and then came columns of strag- 
gling men bearing the wounded and dead, 
and other columns of demoralized sol- 
diers, until the whole army was press- 
ing pell-mell to the rear. The Union 
lines had been broken and the rebels 
were victoriously driving them from the 
field! What had two hours before been 
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a resolute army pressing to certain vic- 
tory was now a frenzied, panic-stricken 
mob. 

Kady held her position until the rebel 
batteries advanced to within a few hun- 
dred yards of her, when some retreating 
soldier sang out to her to come with him 
or her head would pay the forfeit. He 
held out his hand, and jast as she grasped 
it a shell took his head off his shoulders 
and dropped it on hers. Alone she con- 
tinued her flight to the woods, and, find- 
ing a stray horse, mounted it and fied 
to Centreville, still in possession of her 
treasured colors. 

Shortly afterwards the three months 
for which she and her husband enlisted 
were up, but they re-enlisted in the Fifth 
Rhode Island, and with the men Kady 
marched fourteen miles through the mud 
and marsh of the Neuse River bottom 
when the advance was made on New- 
berne. As the various regiments were 
getting into position for the engagement 
there, the Fifth Rhode Island, which had 
been in the shelter of the woods, ad- 
vanced to position from under cover and 
were mistaken for the enemy by their 
own forces. Preparations were hastily 
made to open on them with the artillery, 
when Kady, who quickly took in the 
situation, ran to the front, where she 
stood upon clear ground, removed from 
the regiment, and, frantically waving her 
flag, gave with the colors the only signal 
that stopped the deadly fire that was 
almost upon them from their own guns. 

Mrs. Brownwell’s husband was 
wounded in this battle, and while 
searching for him she found a wounded 
rebel among the dead. She dragged him 
from the mud to higher ground, where 
she did what she could for him and then 
had him carried to camp. When he re- 
gained his senses he rewarded her kind- 
ness with a volley of abuse, and swore 
that as soon as he could handle a gun he 
would “blow her head off.’’ Naturally, 
Kady was enraged at this return for her 
kindness, and, grabbing a musket with 
fixed bayonet, she was about to finish the 
bad job begun by some Unionist’s gun, 
when some officers interfered and saved 
the life of the ungrateful cur. He recov- 
ered, and will probably carry to his grave 
the stinging tongue-lashing the indig- 
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nant woman administered as she re- 
sumed her Samaritan efforts in his be- 
half. 

Kady’s husband never recovered from 
his wounds sufficiently to enter active 
service, and in the spring of 1863 they 
were both discharged from the service 
and went back to their quiet home-life 
in Rhode Island. Kady still has the 
colors and her discharge, signed by Gen- 
eral Ambrose E. Burnside, and her 
sword, with her name cut on the scab- 
bard, and a rifle which she captured from 
a rebel. When she left the service she 
gave the gun to a young soldier boy, 
who carried it till the surrender, and 
then returned it to her. Mrs. Brown- 
well bears the distinction of being the 
only woman who was regularly mustered 
into the service and discharged, and a 
gold mine couldn’t purchase those price- 
less pieces of parchment. 


MADAME TURCHIN. 


The Nineteenth Illinois had a “‘daugh- 
ter of the regiment”’ in the person of the 
wife of its colonel. Madame Turchin, 
as she was always called, was the daugh- 
ter of a Russian officer, and, like Kady 
Brownwell, was born in a foreign camp 
and grew up in the midst of war’s 
alarms. She had been a great favorite 
with her father’s command, and was 
fond of army life, so when her husband 
entered the army she was not displeased, 
but followed his fortunes, and became as 
great a favorite in the American as in 
the Russian command. She was a woman 
of splendid physique and handsome. She 
was most intensely loyal to the Union, 
and would go to even greater length 
than her husband in her devotion to her 
adopted country. 

During the Tennessee campaign, Colo- 
nel Turchin was taken seriously ill, but 
kept up with the troops, in an ambulance, 
and was tenderly cared for by his devoted 
wife, who at the same time took Colonel 
Turchin’s place at the head of the regi- 
ment and received from every man in 
the command the most implicit obedience. 
She was the equal of any one of them in 
the use of musket and sabre, and was 
equally skilled as a tactician and utterly 
devoid of any sentiment of fear. On 
several occasions she led the troops into 
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action, facing a fierce fire of shot and. 
shell, but her intrepid daring inspired 
the men to bolder action. When her 
husband was able to resume command, 
she returned to the work of caring for 
the sick and wounded, who found her as 
admirable a nurse and tender-hearted a 
woman as she was brave and daring as a 
soldier. 

On some pretext Colonel Turchin was 
court-martialed, and everything pointed 
to a finding of guilty, which meant dis- 
grace and dismissal. Plucky Madame 
Turchin came to Washington and made 
such a splendid plea that she not only 
obtained an order to set aside the court- 
martial, but the commission for the colo- 
nel as a brigadier-general as well. She 
hastened back to Tennessee and broke in 
on the trial scene just as the sentence of 
guilty was being pronounced, and tri- 
umphantly waved the two papers in the 
faces of the discomfited accusers. 


“FIGHTING BIDDY.”’ 


Bridget Devins, better known to the 
boys, perhaps, as ‘‘ Fighting Biddy” or 
“‘ Michigan Bridget,’’ was with the First 
Michigan Cavalry, in which her husband 
was a private. She was Irish, with all 
the Irish characteristics as to features 
and form, and though she had a temper 
as warm as her hair was red, she was 
jolly and full of humor, which made her 
a most acceptable companion at all times. 
She was an excellent cook, a delightful 
nurse, a crack shot, and endowed with a 
daring disposition which balked at no 
step taken in the cause of loyalty. She 
marched beside her husband. [If a sol- 
dier dropped from the ranks, she seized 
his gun and took his place. On the 
battle-field she often caught the colors 
from the wounded or stampeded stand- 
ard-bearer, and never failed thus to rally 
the retreating troops. She brought the 
wounded from the field and cared for 
them tenderly. When the war was 
ended and the regiment mustered out of 
service, Bridget and her husband joined 
the regular army and went to one of the 
posts on the plains. 


“ MAJOR’’ PAULINE CUSHMAN. 


One of the picturesque feminine char- 


acters of the war was Miss Pauline 
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Cushman, known later as ‘‘ Major Paul.” 
Miss Cushman was of French and Span- 
ish blood, born in 1832, in New Orleans; 
she was educated and cultured to a high 
degree, but seems to have been born with 
a love for doing startling things. She 
adopted the stage as a profession and 
made quite a name in that line. 

In 1868 she was playing a star engage- 
ment in Woods’s Theatre, in Louisville, 
Ky. Being regally beautiful, and as 
brilliant as she was beautiful, she natu- 
rally attracted many admirers, among 
whom were some paroled rebel officers. 
As her home was in Cincinnati and she 
had expressed the most intense loyalty 
for the Union cause, her actions in Louis- 
ville gave her Union friends much cause 
for alarm. Finally, one of the rebel 
officers bantered her to interpolate in her 
lines in the play that evening a toast to 
Jeff Davis,—a banter which she accepted 
at once. In a second’s time her bright 
mind had conceived a brilliant idea. 
She hastened to the office of Major 
Moore, the provost-marshal, and accepted 
a proposition, which she had received 
some time before, to enter the secret ser- 
vice of the United States, and took the 
prescribed oath. She was then given ex- 
plicit instructions as to her conduct and 
movements and intrusted with valuable 
dispatches. 

That night at the theatre, in the midst 
of one of her most thrilling passages, 
she stepped to the front of the stage, and 
in her rich, clear voice gave a toast which 
acted like an electric shock on the audi- 
ence,—‘' Here’s to Jeff Davis and the 
Southern Confederacy. May the South 
maintain her honor and rights!” 


The confusion which followed this re- | 


markable outburst is said to have been 
indescribable. Her loyal friends were 
hurt and indignant, and the rebels openly 
jubilant. The former hissed, the latter 
hurrahed, while neither knew the motive 
underlying the bold action. Miss Cush- 
man was dismissed in disgrace from the 
theatrical company that self-same night, 
which she anticipated. Her rebel friends 
hustled her off South, which she had ex- 
pected, and her Union friends openly 
snubbed her, which she bore with forti- 
tude, for she knew that all would be 
made plain some day. 
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She went as faras Nashville, and there 
sought Colonel Truesdale, chief of army 
police, who informed her how to get in- 
side of the rebel lines, over the Harden 
pike road leading from Nashville to- 
wards Shelbyville, and she thus entered 
upon a life which, for adventure and ro- 
mance, has seldom been equaled. Miss 
Cushman rode a little thoroughbred of 
racing strain, and in her semi-military 
habit presented a striking appearance. 
It has been stated that her personal 
beauty and brilliant audacity disarmed 
the sternest of foes. Her luck took a 
turn, however. She ran up against 
John Morgan and Napoleon Forrest 
and Bragg. Morgan captured her, but 
succumbed to her dashing beauty, and 
offered her his heart and his interest in 
the Southern Confederacy, a diamond 
ring and various other belongings, but 
she saucily put him off. He was forced 
to take her to Forrest’s head-quarters, 
which he did reluctantly. General 
Forrest—who is remembered particu- 
larly in connection with Fort Pillow— 
was not one to succumb to a woman’s 
smiles or frowns either. 

“Well,” said Forrest, ‘‘ I’m glad to 
I’ve been looking for you for 
some time, but I’ve got this last shuffle 
and intend to hold you. You’ve been 
here before, I take it, and know all the 
roads, don’t you? And all the bridle- 
paths, and even the bog paths. 

“Sir,”’ she replied, as she drew her 
form to its proudest pose, ‘‘every word 
you utter is as false as your own treach- 
erous heart. I’ve never been here before, 
and I should like to send a bullet 
through the man who is mean enough 
to make the charge.”’ 

** Yes, and I’d send one through you, 
if I could, if you dared repeat the asser- 
tion. But you’ve got good fighting stuff 
in you, if you are a woman.” 

From Forrest she was taken before 
General Bragg, sentenced to court-mar- 
tial, was found guilty of being a spy, 
and sentenced to be hanged. The only 
thing that saved her pretty neck at the 
time was her falling seriously ill with 
typhoid fever, so she was taken to prison 
instead, and for several weeks hovered 
between life and death, the victim of 
insufficient food and no care. After the 
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fall of Richmond the troops entered the 
city and a colonel in General Granger’s 


division, while passing a seemingly de- 


serted building descried a woman in a 
white night-dress, feebly waving to him 
from one of its barred windows, and has- 
tened to the rescue. Miss Cushman had 
been cruelly deserted by her captors, 
who left her locked in her cell. She 


suffered for years from three different 
wounds received while in the service, 
and was always very proud of the title 
of ‘‘ major” conferred upon her by Gen- 
eral James A. Garfield. 


AN ILLINOIS DAUGHTER OF THE 
REGIMENT, 


Mrs. Belle Reynolds, wife of Lieuten- 
ant Reynolds, Company A, Seventeenth 
Illinois Regiment, accompanied her hus- 
band to the front first as a visitor. They 
had been married but a few months, 
and the thought of separation was intol- 
erable to both. Finally, Mrs. Reynolds 
persuaded her husband to permit her 
to remain with him. She was a charm- 
ingly beautiful woman, gracious and 
kindly to everybody. Her face was a 
familiar one where sickness and suffer- 
ing were severest, and she never tired of 
well-doing. During the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing, when the batteries were 
pouring deadly fire into the ranks on 
either side, and shot and bursting shells 
screamed through the air. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds went with undaunted courage into 
the thickest of the fight where men lay 
dead in windrows, like wheat in the har- 
vest field, and helped to take to places of 
safety those that could be moved and 
those who had been mortally wounded. 
She knelt beside them and took their last 
requests and messages for far away 
friends, and did the little that could be 
done to soothe their last moments. 

Governor Yates and his staff were so 
touched by the unparalleled bravery of 
the woman who was as good as she was 
beautiful that they then and there com- 
missioned her “daughter of the regi- 
ment,’’ to take the rank of ‘' major,” 
‘‘for meritorious conduct on the bloody 
battle-field of Pittsburg Landing.” 

The Sixth Massachusetts had with 
them a little ten-year old waif whom 
they called ‘‘ Miss Lizzie’ and gave the 
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title ‘‘ daughter of the regiment.’’? They . 
attired her in a full suit of regimentals, 
except that her blue cloth was a dress 
bravely tricked out in brass buttons and 
gold braid. She was a bright, pretty 
child, much loved by the men, and is 
said never to have been spoiled by the 
attention bestowed upon her. 

Miss Georgiana Peterman, attired in 
‘“‘army blue,’’ enlisted in the Seventh 
Wisconsin, and served two years. Her 
home was in Ellenboro, and she was just 
twenty when she entered the service. 


ENLISTED AS A MAN. 


One of the women who had ‘‘ papers’’ 
as a private, but not as a woman, was 
Miss Frances Hooks, of Chicago. Her 
twin brother determined to enter the 
army,and as she could not bear the 
thought of separation, and there was no 
one to object to the daring scheme, she 
dressed herself as a boy, and together the 
devoted twins enlisted in the ‘“ Home 
Guards,’”’ Sixty-fifth Illinois, she as 
Frank Miller. She was mustered out at 
the end of the three months enlisted for, 
and her sex had never been discovered. 
Her brother had been killed in battle, 
and to avenge his death she enlisted 
again in the Ninth Illinois. She was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Chatta- 
nooga, and in an attempt to escape was 
shot through the leg. She was recap- 
tured and searched, and her sex discov- 
ered by the rebels. She was imprisoned 
in Atlanta, but was given a cell to her- 
self, separated from the other prisoners 
of war, and treated with considerable 
kindness, her captors admiring her 
pluck. 

While in prison she received a letter 


. from Jeff Davis, offering her a lieuten- 


ant’s commission if she would enlist 
under the Confederate service, an offer 
which she declined in emphatic language. 
She was a pretty woman, with merry 
hazel eyes and masses of rich brown 
hair, and as she had again donned female 
attire she was satiated with offers of rebel 
love and her liberty, one for the other, 
but she refused freedom at such a price 
and remained in prison for many months 
until liberated by exchange. 

Miss Annie Etheridge, of Michigan, 
went with the Third Michigan to the 
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front and into every battle fought by 
them, sometimes as color-bearer, often 
carrying a musket, and again bandaging 
wounded legs and arms or performing 
the last sad offices for the dead. When- 
ever the regiment went into an engage- 
ment she was on hand to take her share 
in the heat and burden of the day. 
When the three years’ service was up 
she followed the boys into the Fifth 
Vermont Regiment, and remained till 
they were mustered out of the service. 


EMULATED JOAN OF ARC. 


A sad case, fully authenticated, was 
that of a young girl of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
She was but nineteen years old and had 
just graduated with high honor in the 
June of 1861. She was possessed with 
the belief that she was a modern Joan 
of Arc and that she was called upon to 
lead conquering hosts into battle. It 
was only by forcible restraint that she 
was deterred from going to thfe President 
and demanding that she be placed at the 
head of the armies. She was sent to 
Michigan in the care of an old maid 
aunt, hoping that the change would 
benefit her. One day she was missing 
and no trace of her could be found. 
The family was finally forced to the 
conclusion that she had drowned herself 
in the lake. 

The girl in boy’s clothes made her way 
to Lansing, Mich., where she joined the 
drum corps of a Michigan regiment. 
This regiment was ordered to re-enforce 
Rosecrans in Tennessee. She marched 
bravely and unsuspected with the troops 
as they pressed Bragg across the Cum- 
berland mountains, and in every way 
proved herself made of heroic stuff. 
Her regiment was in Van Clive’s divi- 
sion, at Chattanooga, and in the sharp but 
decisive engagement of Saturday she re- 
mained unhurt. The next day, how- 
ever, in a murderous fire, her side was 
pierced by a Minie ball and the end had 
come. 

When taken to the hospital her sex 
was for the first time discovered. She 
refused for a long time to disclose her 
name, but finally told it to the hospital 
authorities, and dictated the following 
letter : 
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“Mr. ——, No. —, Willoughby Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

‘t Forgive your dying daughter. I have 
but a few moments to live. My native 
soil drinks my blood. I expected to de- 
liver my country, but the Fates would 
not have it so. I am content to die. 
Pray pa forgive me. Tell ma to kiss 
my daguerreotype. 

‘“« EMILY. 

‘““P.S.—Give my old watch to little 
brother.” 


They buried her under the shadow of 
Lookout Mountain, which a few weeks 
later gave back, echo for echo, victorious 
Union cheers. The broad Tennessee 
rippled by the house in which she was 
born, and there upon its banks, where 
the lush green grasses tangle above her 
head and the mocking-birds sing re- 
quiems to the early dead, she sleeps to- 
day in sight of the flag she died to save. 


BY HER LOVER’s SIDE. 


When the war broke out, Ellen Good- 
ridge, a young girl of Northern Wiscon- 
sin, was engaged to a young man by the 
name of James Hendricks. James en- 
listed the day after Sumter was evacu- 
ated and was at the battle of Bull Run. 
Ellen could not endure the separation 
and importuned her parents to permit 
her to go as hospital nurse, cook, any- 
thing, if she might only feel that she 
was doing something to help keep all 
the stars on the flag. Her persistency 
angered her parents, and they told her to 
go, and forever, as she could no longer 
be daughter of theirs, and turned her 
from their home. 

Ellen came directly to Washington, 
found her lover’s regiment, and on im- 
portuning his colonel was permitted to 
take the place of his black cook. From 
this time on she was close to her lover’s 
side. He was in every great battle 
waged in Virginia, and Ellen often car- 
ried a musket by his side and was 
wounded once. After the fall of Rich- 
mond her lover was taken dangerously 
ill. She brought him to Washington 
and skilled aid was employed, all to no 
purpose. After four years of privation 
and hardship, crowned with honors from 
many hard-fought fields, after Lee had 
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surrendered, when from his window in 
the hospital he could see the flag waving 
over the nation’s Capitol, not a star ob- 
literated, not a stripe tarnished, her lover 
was waging a losing fight with the last 
of foes. 

Somewhere in the records of marriage 
performed in Washington will be found 
that of James 
Goodridge, solemnized by an Episcopal 
clergyman in June, 1865, and somewhere 
among the forgotten graves about the 
capital city there is a sunken mound 
with a small head-stone, and by pushing 


aside insistent briers and tangled weeds | 


you may yet be able to read the name 
‘‘ James Hendricks.’’ ‘With his wife’s 
first kiss upon his brow, even then cold 
with death dew, and on his lips “ until 
death do us part,’’ he answered ‘“‘ Here !’’ 


as Azrael called the roll of the Grand | 


Army up above. 


Song. 
“ After the Midnight cometh Morn.” 


THE years come and the years go, 
And the leaves of life keep falling,— 
Carrie! falling; ~< 
And across the sunless river’s flow, 
With accents soft and whispers low, 
The friends long lost are calling,— 
Carrie! calling ; 
While Autumn his red glory wears, 
And clouds oppress the sky, like cares,— 
But the old griefs die, and new joys are 
born, 
And after the Midnight cometh Morn. 


The years wake, and the years sleep, 
And the past is full of sorrow,— 
Carrie ! sorrow ; 
The thoughtless laugh, and the thought- 
ful weep, 
And all the fruit of their follies reap, 
For to-day is the fate of to-morrow,— 
Carrie! to-morrow ; 
But new loves tempt us to forget 
The old, and old friends love us yet,— 
So the old griefs die, and new joys are 
born, 
And after the Midnight cometh Morn. 
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The years laugh, and the years sigh, 
But the flowers for you are blowing,— 
Carrie! blowing ; 
As girlhood’s days go dancing by, 
And womanhood’s blithe May is nigh, 
With hopes and fancies glowing,— 
Carrie! glowing ; 
While love his net for you prepares, 
And lurks to catch you unawares,— 
And the old griefs die, and new joys are 
born, 
And after the Midnight cometh Morn. 


The years live, and the years die, 
And all they touch they sadden,— 
Carrie! sadden ; 
But still the heart can time defy, 


| Hope still with purple flush our sky, 


And sober friendship gladden,— 
Carrie gladden; 
And well as we have loved before, 
In Autumn we can love once more,— 
For the old griefs die, and new joys are 
born, 
And after the Midnight cometh Morn. 


GENERAL ALBERT PIKE. 


History of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps. 


Tuis interesting and valuable publi- 
cation, dedicated by its deceased and la- 
mented author to his late commander, 
Major-General William Hemsley Emory 
and the fallen comrades of that command, 
is an exceedingly important addition to 
that department of literature from which 
is to be gathered, in future, the material 
for a reliable history of the late War of 
the Rebellion. 

The author’s purpose, as expressed in 
the modestly-written and terse introduc- 
tory,—viz., to recognize the valor of the 
other corps of the Potomac, the Tennessee, 
and the Cumberland; not to attempt 
either eulogy or apology, and to engage 
in ‘such criticism only as may prove to 
be an essential part of the narrative,’’—is 
most commendable, and appears to char- 
acterize the work from beginning to end. 

The official rank and position of the 
author, together with his personal pres- 
ence and participation in the general 
movements of the corps, has enabled 
him to write with great clearness and 
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precision ; and this, together with an in- 
telligent and extended investigation of 
official records, historical sketches, etc., 
has resulted in this volume, which cannot 
fail of a high appreciation because of the 
realistic character of the description of 
the various engagements, forces, posi- 
tions, and circumstances therein recorded. 
This applies not only to the record of the 
Union Army, and that of the Nineteenth 
Corps in particular, but also to that of 
the co-operating naval forces and to those 
of the opposing enemy. Persons, places, 
and occurrences are described so vividly 
and intelligently that even an unmilitary 
reader cannot but be interested and 
greatly profited. 

A glance atthe table of contents re- 
veals a freedom from stereotyped forms 
of heading which is quite refreshing. It 
not only enlists the attention, but also 
indicates the marked originality of the 
gifted author. 

The index, composed of twenty double- 
column pages,—an equivalent to one page 
for each twenty-five of history,—is all 
that even the busiest of men could desire, 
and very fully exhibits the varied and 
comprehensive character of the volume, 
of which it constitutes an invaluable 
portion. 

The maps and plans, fifteen in all, are 
well executed, and presenta reliable and 
very satisfactory view of the various 
localities referred to. The judicious 
omission of unimportant points, and the 
careful delineation of the various posi- 
tions of the contending forces, the sepa- 
rate routes of travel and march, and the 
general topography of the surrounding 
country are especially noticeable. 

The appendix, which covers nearly 
sixty pages, contains the rosters, losses 
in battle, names of officers killed or 
mortally wounded, names of the officers 
and enlisted men. composing the Port 
Hudson forlorn hope, the articles of 
capitulation (Port Hudson), and a note 
on Early’s strength. It is evident that 
the author has spared neither time nor 
effort in the preparation of this portion 
of the work, and he has certainly suc- 
ceeded in making it interesting, complete, 
and worthy of the confidence of the 
readers and students of war history. 

The publication of the names of all 
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the heroic men who offered themselves 
for the proposed assault of Port Hudson 
is an act of justice to the rank and file of 
our brave army, which will be most 
gratefully appreciated by all. 

The survivors of the various organiza- 
tions composing the Nineteenth Army 
Corps may congratulate themselves that 
in response to their solicitation, Colonel 
Irwin has so thoroughly recorded their 
services and deeds of valor at Baton 
Rogue, Georgia Landing, Bayou Teche, 
Fort Bisland, Irish Bend, Plain’s Store, 
assault on Port Hudson, May 27 and 
June 14, Thibodeaux, Brashear City, 
Donaldsonville, Sabine Cross-Roads, 
Pleasant Hill, Cane River, Cloutierville, 
Alexandria, Mansura, Yellow Bayou, 
Atchafalaya, Berryville, Opequan, Fish- 
er’s Hill, and Cedar Creek. They will 
also note with great satisfaction that, in 
addition to the record of their services 
while belonging to the Nineteenth Corps, 
there are no less than five chapters de- 
voted to the history of their deeds prior 
to the date on which the corps was organ- 
ized (January 5, 1863); and the volume 
closes with the mention of their further 
actions and movements until “ the final 
muster out of the last regiment.” 

Of the many brief comments which 
frequently appear in the body of this ex- 
cellent history, the two following will 
suffice to indicate the intelligent appre- 
hension of the author as to the nature of 
the great conflict and the character of 
those who participated therein. 

1. Page 58: ‘The struggle was vir- 
tually one between two peoples united as 
one,—between the people of the North, 
who had taken up arms for the main- 
tenance and the restoration of the 
Union, and the people of the South, who 
had taken up arms to destroy the Union. 
Of such an issue there could be no com- 
promise; to such a contest there could 
be no end short of exhaustion.” 

2. Pages 119 and 120: ‘‘ Generals, like 
other men, act according to their tem- 
peraments. ... Surely no soldier is 
to be blamed, least of all in combined 
and complex operations, for choosing to 
obey the clearly-expressed orders of those 
set over him, rather than to follow the 
illusory inspiration of the will-o’-the- 
wisp commonly mistaken for genius.”’ 
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The type is large and clear, the page 
margins are liberal, and there is a gen- 
erous spacing between the lines,-all of 
which adds greatly to the comfort and 
satisfaction of the reader. 

This volume is certainly entitled toa 
place in the library of every historical 
reader and student. 

RicHarp B. Irwin, 


Formerly Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. Volun- | 


teers, Assistant Adjutant-General of 
the Corps and of the Department of 
the Gulf. 


From the J. B. Lippincott Company 
come two very dainty and attractive vol- 
umes, entitled, respectively, ‘‘ Barbara 
Dering,” by Amélie Rives, and‘ My Flir- 
tations,” by Margaret Wynman. The 
first-named volume is a sequel to that 
wonderfully successful story ‘‘ The Quick 
or the Dead?” and, in a literary point of 
view, ‘‘ Barbara Dering”’ is much supe- 
rior to the novel which brought Miss 
Rives into such sudden and wonderful 
popularity. As a novel we vastly prefer 
‘¢ Barbara Dering” to ‘‘ The Quick or the 
Dead ?’’ It is more natural, better writ- 
ten, and shows a deeper knowledge of the 
main-springs of human action. “My 
Flirtations”’ is a collection of character- 
sketches drawn by a skillful hand, and, 


unless we are greatly mistaken, some, at | 


least of the gentlemen who basked in 
the sunshine of Miss Margaret’s smiles 
are men very well known by other names 
on this side of the Atlantic. The book 
is clever and original, and the illustra- 
tions, all full-page and numbering thir- 
teen, are well drawn. Both the volumes 
are charmingly bound and reflect credit 
upon the great establishment whose im- 
print appears upon their title-pages. 


From L. Prang & Co., of Boston, we 
have received twovery striking art-books, 
both of them having to do with the Co- 
lumbian year. The first is entitled ‘‘ Co- 
lumbia’s Courtship,’ and is written, 
drawn, and colored by Walter Crane. It 
contains twelve plates all worthy of the 
artist-author’s high reputation. The sec- 
ond volume is called ‘‘ The Life of Co- 
lumbus in Pictures,’ and is illustrated 
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by that talented young artist, Victor A. — 
Searles, while the historical poem is by 
Emily Shaw Forman. This volume con- 
tains sixteen illustrations in color, all 
representing scenes in the life of Chris- 
topher Columbus, and we think that 
most writers will agree that Mr. Searles 
has been almost if not quite as successful 
as Mr. Crane in his Columbian volume. 


Regiments that Lost Heavily. 


AccorDING to Fox’s ‘ Regimental 
Losses’’ the regiments and their corps 
which lost two hundred men or more 
during their entire service were: 





Regiment. Corps. 


2d Conn. H.A.. . 
14th Conn.. . 


Sixth)... i. 
Second 
Sixteenth 
Fourth ‘ 
Tire... 
Second .. 
Petes 64 
Pie 0 
Second 
Second 
Fifth 
Second .. 
Ninth. .. 
Ninth. ... 
Third... 
Second .. 
Ninth... 
Fifth a 
Ninth... 
| Sixth .. .| 
Second . .| 
{SOMMER s-% 
| Ninth. 
Second .. 
Teme. 5 
Second . 
Sixth .. 
Fourth 
ime cs 4 
Ninth. 
Ji 
Sixth .. 
Second 
Fifth a 
Ninth... 
Thi... 
Second 
Second .. 
Sissh .s.. 
Sixth . 
Bixth-. .. 
IEEE 6025 
Pat nos. 'si 
aree inal 
Pie oes 


lst Me. H. A. 
17th Me 

9th Mass. 
15th Mass 
20th Mass.. . 


BOE Ph se ela 
TUTOR Ee ees 
121st N. Y. 

49th Ohio 


105th Pa 
145th Pa 
148th Pa. 
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Our Wagonways. 
(From Harper’s Weekly.) 


Ir will astonish a great many persons 
to learn what a crushing mass of iniqui- 
ties and drawbacks to civilization may 
be logically piled up on the account of 
bad wagon-roads. A forcible movement 
is being pressed for a comprehensive ex- 
hibit at Chicago of everything which 
enters into road-making and mainte- 
nance, and the persons who are contrib- 
uting to the effort have gathered together 
some remarkable arguments to impress 
upon our countrymen the importance of 
improving our internal highways. The 
movement is called “‘ an uprising against 
the bondage which is upon the people 
that are hampered by poor means of 
communication,—a protest against a tax 
indirectly placed upon every article of 
consumptions.”” The tendency of popu- 


lation towards the cities, the abandon- 
ment of farms, and even the modern 
development of ‘‘slums,’”’ are largely 
ascribed to bad roads, which are said to 
be worse and more numerous here than 
in any other civilized country. Bad 


roads, it is argued, cause schools and 
churches to be neglected, prevent social 
intercourse in the country, and make 
life in the rural districts cheerless, iso- 
lated, and narrow. 

The movment now under way is aimed 
towards utilizing a part of the exposition 
grounds at Chicago for a complete ex- 
hibit which shall show the people how 
to build and how to keep good roads, as 
well as teach them the almost vital need 
there is that we should all of us possess 
them. Very many of the implements 
and materials in use in road-building are 
included in the original classification of 
exhibits for the fair, and all are to be 
displayed there. But the movers for 
good roads say that the force of the dis- 
play is greatly diluted, if not destroyed, 
by the manner in which it is to be made. 
It is to be scattered about in five build- 
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ings. In the Agricultural Section will 
be shown methods of construction, ma- 
chines, and apparatus for road-making, 
samples of wood-paving, and the methods 
of treating wood to cause it to resist 
decay. In the Mining Building will be 
collected the stones, and stone-mixtures 
or compounds, and the rock-crushers. 
Systems of drainage are classified for ex- 
hibition in the Transportation Building, 
while conduits, drains, sewers, bridges, 
working plans for paving and drainage, 
and the construction of roads and their 
maintenance, all belong to the depart- 
ment which exhibits in the Manufac- 
turers and Liberal Arts Building. 

It would seem that the exhibitions in 
the Agricultural and Liberal Arts Build- 
ings either conflict with or parallel one 
another, but this is not the case, as one 
deals with roads from the farmer’s and 
the other from the engineer’s point of 
view. Either might be elaborated to 
comprehend the entire scheme, but the 
exposition officials, while asserting that 
they fully recognize the importance of 
the subject, declare that this is not practi- 
cable. Those who are combining for an 
effective display insist that they should 
have a building especially devoted to it, 
but the reply to this is that there is no 
room for such a building in Jackson 
Park. It will be a great pity if this best 
of all opportunities to educate the public 
in this direction cannot be fully em- 
braced. We may feel sure that if it is 
not, it will not be due to any lack of 
energy and ardor on the part of the pres- 
ent reformers. In that case we shall not 
be surprised to see road-making and 
maintenance made the subject of a subse- 
quent and especial exposition. The 
knowledge of what is lost by the neglect 
of our wagonways is daily extending, and 
with its spread is certain to come a more 
and more pressing demand for action that 
shall remove what is not merely a hin- 
derance to progress, but a blot upon our 
national character. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Depariment of the ‘‘ United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 20, 1892. 


To THE First CxLass.—Robert A. 
Browne, Lemon Buch, George E. Cly- 
mer, George H. Christy, Alfred Darte, 
Michael J. Fitzgerald,Charles C. Hood, 
John C. Johnson, Andrew A. Lucken- 
bach, Henry A. Laycock, William W. 
Myers, Matthew H. McCall, Samuel 
H. Sturdevant, Abraham Stout, Elias 
Wright, Paul F. Rohrbacher, John G. 
MacConnell, John W. Morrison, Fred- 
erick M. Yeager, John McC. Thompson. 

By RxEsToRATION TO THE RoLti.— 
Charles H. Coxe, William H. Lessig, 
John H. Brinton. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Frederick J. Amweg, Minford Levis, 
Richard T. Leaf, William W. Hanson. 

To THE SEconD CLass.—William H. 
Loyd, Jr., William Wayne, Jr., Rob- 
ert Sewell, John B. S. Rex, Walter A. 


Reinoehl, John A. Bechtel, Van Dusen 
Rickert, George S. Barrows. 
Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 2, 1892. 
To THE First C1iass.—Thomas E, 


Balding, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles Mor- 
ton, Capt. U.S.A. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 2, 1892. 
To THE First Ciass.—James M. 


Pipes, Capt. U.S.V.; B. K. Cowles, 
Capt. U.S.V. ; Luther W. Slater, Lieut. 


To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—John P. Jones. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Stated meeting held November 3, 1892. 

To THE First CLiass.—Jacob Leiser, 
Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Henry R. Hall. 

To tHe Sxconp CriaAss.—Chas. P. 
Wetherbee. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 11, 1892. 
To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 


*“—George G. Tirrell. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 1, 1892. 
To tHE First Criass.—E. Anson 

More, Col. U.S.V. 
To THE Szconp CLAss.—William C. 
Stuyvesant. 
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List of Commanders and Recorders 
for the year 1892 and 1893. 

1. Commandery of the State of Penn- 
sylvania: Brevet Maj.-Gen. David McM. 
Gregg, U.S.V., Commander; Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. John P. Nicholson, U.S.V., 
Recorder. 

2. Commandery of the State of New 
York: Brevet Maj.-Gen. Wager 
Swayne, U.S.A. (retired), Commander ; 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. Charles N. Swift, 
U.S.V., Recorder. 

8. Commandery of the State of Maine: 
Brevet Brig.-Gen. Thomas W. Hyde, 
U.S.V.,Commander ; Brevet Maj. Henry 
8. Burrage, U.S.V., Recorder. 

4. Commandery of the State of Massa- 
chusetts: Brevet. Brig.-Gen. Thomas 
Sherwin, U.S.V., Commander; Col. Ar- 
nold A. Rand, U.S.V., Recorder. 

5. Commandery of the State of Cali- 
fornia: First Lieut. Samuel W. Backus, 
U.S.V., Commander ; Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
William R. Smedberg, U.S.A. (retired), 
Recorder. 

6. Commandery of the State of Wis- 
consin : Brevet Lieut.-Col. Joseph McC. 
Bell, U.S.V., Commander; Capt. A. Ross 
Houston, U.S.V., Recorder. 

7. Commandery of the State of IIli- 
nois: Capt. Eugene Cary, U.S.V., Com- 
mander; Lieut.-Col. Charles W. Davis, 
U.S.V., Recorder. 

8. Commandery of the District of Co- 
lumbia: Col. Redfield Proctor, U.S.V., 
Commander; Brevet Maj. William P. 
Huxford, U.S.A. (retired), Recorder. 

9. Commandery of the State of Ohio: 
Maj.-Gen. Jacob D. Cox, U.S.V., Com- 
mander; Capt. Robert Hunter, U.S.V., 
Recorder. 

10. Commandery of the State of Mich- 
igan: Brevet. Brig.-Gen. William H. 
Withington, U.S.V., Commander; Bre- 
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vet Col. James T. Sterling, U.S.V., Re- 
corder. 

11. Commandery of the State of Min- 
nesota: Brevet Maj.-Gen. Wesley Mer- 
ritt, U.S.A., Commander; Brevet Maj. 
George Q. White, U.S.A. (retired), Re- 
corder. 

12. Commandery of the State of Ore- 
gon: Col. Daniel B. Bush, U.S.V., Com- 
mander ; Capt. Gavin E. Caukin,U.S.V., 
Recorder. 

18. Commandery of the State of Mis- 
souri: Maj. Charles E. Pearce, U.S.V., 
Commander ; Capt. William R. Hodges, 
U.8.V., Recorder. 

14. Commandery of the State of 
Nebraska: Brig.-Gen. John R. Brooke, 
U.8.A., Commander; Maj. Horace Lud- 
ington, U.S.V., Recorder. 

15. Commandery of the State of Kan- 
sas: Capt. George R. Peck, U.S.V., 
Commander; Capt. Forrest H. Hatha- 
way, U.S.A., Recorder. 

16. Commandery of the State of Iowa: 
Capt. Charles E. Putnam, U.S.V., Com- 
mander; Capt. Voltaire P. Twombley, 
U.S.V., Recorder. 

17. Commandery of the State of Col- 
orado: Brevet Col. George E. Randolph, 
U.S.V., Commander; Brevet Capt. 
James R. Saville, U.S.V., Recorder. 

18. Commandery of the State of Indi- 
ana: Maj.-Gen. Lew Wallace, U.S.V., 
Commander; First Lieut. and Adjt. 
Benjamin B. Peck, U.S.V., Recorder. 

19. Commandery of the State of 
Washington: Capt. James R. Hay- 
den, U.S.V., Commander; First Lieut. 
and Adjt. Alanson B. Case, U.S.V., 
Recorder. 

20. Commandery of the State of Ver- 
mont: Brig.-Gen. Stephen Thomas, 
U.8S.V., Commander; First Lieut. Wil- 
liam L. Greenleaf, U.S.V., Recorder. 
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RISE OF AN AMERICAN PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


\ HEN the Harpers went into business in 

Water Street as job printers, in 1817, the 
two partners, James and John, did the great 
burden of the work themselves, setting type and 
running the presses, as well as attending to the 
purely commercial side of the enterprise. In 
those primitive days hand - presses only were 
used, and the highest speed a good pressman 
could achieve was 2500 sheets a day. Notwith- 
standing this comparatively slow rate, the new 
firm, composed of youths just out of their ap- 
prenticeship, printed at least five bound volumes 
in that first year. The Harper imprint as pub- 
lishers was not upon the title-page of any of 
the books issued this year, but during the next 
the firm made a venture with Locke’s Hssay on 
the Human Understanding. Since then not a 
year has passed that the firm upon its own re- 
sponsibility has not given many volumes to the 
public. In the first year, on the old-fashioned 
presses, five books were issued ; last year, on the 
perfecting presses, with a capacity of 240,000 
sheets in a day, seventy-five new books were 
published, besides twenty-three numbers of the 
Franklin Square Library of. Fiction, twelve 
numbers of Harprr’s Montuty Maeazing, and 
fifty-two numbers each of Harprr’s WEEKLY, 
Harper’s Bazar, and Harpger’s Youne PEop.ie; 
and as these four periodicals contain yearly as 
much matter as 191 good-sized books, the total 


publication for the past year was equivalent to 289 


separate and distinct new books. In the begin- 
ning the firm was housed in a small two-story 
brick building, and the labor was done by the 
partners and two or three assistants. Now the 
buildings occupy the better part of a city block, 
and the employés would make a small army. 
During the long life of this firm there have 
been other changes in the making of books al- 
most as notable as the improvements in the 
printing-presses. To American skill and inge- 
nuity the world owes most of these improve- 
ments, and the American publishers have been 
liberal encouragers in everything tending towards 
their development, especially in the art of wood- 
engraving. The four original members of the 
firm of Harper & Brothers lived long enough to 
witness great changes, and to participate in 
bringing them about. It is a singular coinci- 
dence that the first book printed by the firm in 
1817 was a translation of Seneca’s Morals, and 
the last book printed during the lifetime of the 
youngest and last of the founders, Fletcher Har- 
per, who died in 1877, was the Latin original ‘of 
the same work. From the books published by 
the house, embracing almost every department of 
knowledge and literature, a large and compre- 


hensive library could be selected, and’the most 
miscellaneous student and omnivorous reader 
could with such a collection find occupation for 
a lifetime. 

But in the establishment and conduct of their 
various periodicals the Harpers have possibly 
done their most interesting work. Each of these 
has been first-class of its kind, and a study of 
the various volumes is a valuable lesson in the 
progress that has been made in this country in 
literature and the arts of printing and _ illus- 
trating. Of these periodicals Harpzr’s New 
Montaty Maeazine was the first to be started. 
This was first published in 1850, and then it 
was regarded as a model of enterprise. If any 
curious person will compare the first few vol- 
umes of the Maeazine of forty odd years ago 
with contemporaneous periodicals of a kindred 
nature, he will see why the “Nzw” Monraty 
MaGazing, as it has continued to be called, was 
thought to be so vigorously enterprising. Com- 
paring these old volumes with those of to-day, 
it makes one actually smile to mark the differ- 
ences. But if one goes carefully through the 
whole series, the advances and changes are seen 
to have been so gradually and steadily made that 
they are difficult to note. There have been no 
distinctly marked epochs in the progress, but 
instead of this a gradual and healthy growth. 
In a few of the early numbers there were articles 
reprinted from English and other foreign peri- 
odicals. Now a reprint would never be thought 
of; and the names of the authors show that the 
best and most famous writers in the world are 
enlisted as contributors to a publication which is 
an illustrated record of the world’s progress, each 
step on the onward march being dwelt upon and 
emphasized. The most notable thing about this 
Maeazine is the fact that there is never any- 
thing cheap about it. It is, therefore, never 
commonplace as a whole, nor even in parts. 

A glance at a few of the things arranged for 
the Maeazine in 1893 will give some idea of 
what may be expected in the near future. There 
will be serial novels by Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, William Black, and A. Conan Doyle. 
The Black and Doyle serials will be fully illus- 
trated. Mr. Doyle’s story, “The Refugees,” is 
an American historical novel, though the scene 
of the early chapters is laid in France, and deals 
with court life when Madame de Maintenon was 
the ruling spirit. 

Margaret Deland, Thomas A. Janvier, E. 8. 
Phelps Ward, Charles Egbert Craddock, and 
other popular writers will contribute short 
stories. There will be a series of illustrated 
articles on “ Phases of London Social Life,” by 
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that gifted young story-teller, Richard Harding 
Davis, who visited London during the past gay 
season for the special purpose of “ takin’ notes.” 
Mr. Julian Ralph, who travels with eyes wide 
open and sees all that there is to see, will fur- 
nish articles, illustrated by W. T. Smedley, on 
“The Old Way to Dixie,” ‘“‘ New Orleans,” and 
“Florida.” These articles are in some sense a 


continuation of Mr. Ralph’s interesting papers 


on the Northwest. Mr. Theodore Child, whose 
very timely articles on South America were 
printed in the Magazine just before the epi- 
demic of revolutions broke out in the various 
states of the Southern hemisphere, will now 
contribute a series of articles on “ Living India” 
—that is, the India of to-day. These will be 
illustrated by E. L. Weeks, who has gone to 
India with Mr. Child for the special purpose of 
illustrating these articles. Only a little while 
ago special Macazine articles were furnished 
by the casual people who happened to be travel- 
ling. Now, as in the case of Messrs. Child and 
Weeks, the Harpers send these people almost 
to the ends of the earth for the purpose of giv- 
ing to the world the result of their observations 
on their travels. This is also true of the journey 
of Poultney Bigelow and Frederic Remington to 
Russia and Germany. They went thither under 
special commission, and the result of the notes 
taken and sketches made will be seen in a series 
of articles on Russia and Germany. Mr. Charles 
A. Platt has also been to Italy to make a study 
of Italian Gardens, and he will furnish text and 
pictures on that most interesting subject. 

Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, who has made a spe- 
cial study of all that is queer in modern New 
York City, will contribute a series of articles, to 


be illustrated by Mr. W. A. Rogers, on “ Old New 
York.” Not least important among the article 
for next year will be one, by Henry M. Stanley 
on “The African Slave-trade.” 

Harper’s Weexty was begun in 1857, and 
was appropriately entitled “ A Journal of Ciyilj. 
zation,” which it has continued to be without 
interruption. It was started as an_ illustrated 
paper, though in the beginning the pictures were 
very few compared with those in an issue of the 
present time, and they were comparatively crude, 
But they were quite as good as had been pro. 
duced up to that time. The first portraits print. 
ed were those of the members of President 
Buchanan’s Cabinet, and of Robert J. Walker, 
who had just been appointed Governor of 
Kansas, then a Territory of the United States, 
In one of these very early numbers is a lively 
account of the marriage, in London, of Leonora 
Rothschild to Baron Alphonso de Rothschild of 
Paris, together with a spirited anecdotal sketch 
of the great family of bankers. There are few 
writers for the press to-day who could have done 
anything so workman-like. 

From the first the Wrrxty was a success, 
and the publishers, with the twentieth number 
—that is, when it was five months old—had the 
satisfaction of announcing a circulation of 60,000, 
During the Civil War there was no other paper 
with the capacity to illustrate the happenings of 
that stirring but unhappy period. And since 
then, up to the present time, the Werx ty has 
continued to faithfully record, with descriptive 
articles and pictures, the chief happenings in 
the world. It is at once a supplement to the 
daily newspaper and the monthly magazine, com- 
bining in itself some of the best features of both. 
In public affairs it strives to promote the public 
welfare by advocating better laws and purer ad- 
ministrative methods; in social matters the view 
is that which an enlightened and broad-minded 
gentleman must inevitably take. There are few, 
if any, live questions of contemporary discussion 
that do not receive adequate and comprehensive 
elucidation in the pages of the Werxty. 

In the coming year the event of national inter- 
est will be the feature of interest in the WzExLy. 
During the progress and completion of the great 
Fair at Chicago, the Wxexty will, from number 
to number, place the Columbian Exhibition be- 
fore its readers as graphically and picturesquely 
as pencil and pen can do it. It will be virtually 
the official herald, authentic guide, and souvenir 
of the Fair, and will be of as great interest, in 
consequence, to those who will see the Fair as 
to those who will learn of it only through the 
WEEKLY’s pages. 

Since the close of the war the Werxty has 
devoted large space to army and military affairs. 
From it the world has learned what the United 
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States troops were doing on the Western frontier _ 


—whether they were chasing and fighting hostile 
Indians, or drilling this very raw material into 
disciplined soldiers. The reorganized navy, with 
its new ships and modern guns, has been de- 
scribed and pictured by competent writers and 
artists. In these two attractive fields the WEEKLY 
will continue to be prominent. 

In everything pertaining to athletic sports the 
Weexcy has long taken an interest. It has only 
been, however, during eighteen months past that 
it has given especial prominence to this new 
phase of Young American development. Recog- 
nizing that the boy undergraduate and the boy 
graduate who did not take an interest in healthy 
out-door sports were alike anomalies in this end 
of the nineteenth century, the WzExty has made 
a special feature of Amateur Sport, and confided 
this department to the able hands of Mr, Caspar 
W. Whitney. All that happens that is worth 
knowing is chronicled in this department, and all 
the little jealousies and animosities that tend to 
make amateur sport unworthy and childish are 
deservedly ignored. 

The best short-story writers are contributors 
to the Weexty; and when it is necessary to il- 
lustrate any event of contemporaneous interest, 
such artists as Reinhart, De Thulstrup, Snyder, 
Smedley, Remington, Zogbaum, Graham, etc., are 
retained, and the descriptive sketches are con- 
tributed by such trained writers for the press 
as Montgomery Schuyler, Julian Ralph, Henry 
Loomis Nelson, Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelley, 
Richard Harding Davis, Barnet Phillips, etc. 

The next periodical started by the Harpers 
was the Bazar, an illustrated weekly for women, 
and “devoted to Fashion, Pleasure, Instruction, 
and the Fine Arts.” This was begun in 1868, 
and its growth during twenty-four years has 
been steady. 

Harper's Bazar not only reports current 
fashions—it anticipates every change in the 
mode, its correspondents in Paris and Berlin 
being always on the watch for novelties. Its 
department of New York Fashions is edited 
with scrupulous care, and is a compendium, week 
by week, of exact information about styles, fab- 
rics, and trimmings. Fashions for men are peri- 
odically described, and to people in society the 
Bazar is a safe guide as to the appropriate toi- 
lettes for all occasions of ceremony. The modiste 
cannot afford to do without the Bazar, and the 
lady who makes her own gowns will find in it 
invaluable assistance. The fortnightly Pattern- 
Sheet Supplement enables the most inexperi- 
enced person to follow the models in the Bazar, 
every illustration being accompanied by explicit 
directions, A unique and noteworthy feature is 
found in the beautiful illustrations of Worth 
toilettes, drawn for the Bazar in Paris, by San- 


doz, whose charming work is as renowned for 
artistic beauty as for correctness of detail. 

The serial novels in 1893 will be “ A Hero in 
the Strife,” by Edna Lyall, and a story ‘by Wal- 
ter Besant, the title of which has not yet been 
announced. Short stories will be written by 
Mary E. Wilkins, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Marion Harland, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and others. Among 
the series to be issued will be papers on Art 
Needle-work, by Mary C. Hungerford and Can- ° 
dace A. Wheeler, and on the care of the com- 
plexion, hair, hands, and feet, by writers who 
consider womanly beauty from the standpoint 
of health and exercise. ‘ Beautiful Interiors” 
will be described in an illustrated course by 
Clara Bunce. Woman’s Work in the Exposition 
will be fully reported during 1893. Mrs. Oliver 
Bell Bunce and Mrs, John Sherwood will con- 
tribute articles on the art of dinner-giving and 
etiquette. 

Eva Lovett Carson, Christine Terhune Herrick, 
and Agnes Bailey Ormsbee will furnish papers 
of interest to housekeepers, for whose benefit 
menus, cooking receipts, and advice concerning 
the routine of domestic life will be given in brief 
practical articles. Mothers will find frequent 
suggestions, helpful and pertinent, as to the care 
of children, with reference to their training and 
development, both physical and moral. Olive 
Thorne Miller will supply readers with detailed 
information as to the care and comfort of house- 
hold pets. 

A popular series is one entitled “Color Ef- 
fects in the Garden,” by Candace A. Wheeler, 
which will be supplemented by another on “The 
Kitchen Garden,” showing women how to raise 
favorite vegetables with success. 

Harper’s Bazar has established its claim as 
the leading journal for women in America. Its 
weekly visits are anticipated with eager impa- 
tience, as those of the friend of the family. 

The last-born of the Harper periodicals was 
the Youne Prop ez, issued weekly. This was 
first published in 1879. The tendency to make 
better literature and illustrations for the young 
folks has been very marked within the past few 
years, and the dull era of Sandford and Merton 
has happily passed away forever. In this move- 
ment for more rational amusement and instruc-, 
tion of children, Harprr’s Youne Prope has 
been prominent, and the best writers contribute 
to its columns, The namby-pamby and goody- 
goody style of stories and articles is excluded in 
favor of wholesome naturalness, so charming in 
children themselves, In the olden time many 
of the children that were put in books and 
stories were such insufferable little prigs that 
they bored old and young alike. Nothing prob- 
ably would go further to reconcile a man or 











woman to be again a child than to glance at a 
volume of the Youne Propts, for this glance 
would certainly beget the wish that he or she 
might have the capacity to fully enjoy the good 
things in this charming little paper. This is 
not an intimation that the Youne Prope is 
not interesting to mature persons, for it is so; 
but only youthful minds will enjoy it as it 
should be enjoyed. 

For the Youne Pzopre of 1893 three serial 
stories have been arranged. Among these will 
be the last of Kirk Munroe’s “ Mate” series. 
The new one will be called “ Raftmates,” and 
will tell of an adventuresome journey of boys 
from the upper waters of the Mississippi all the 
way to the mouth of that mighty 
river. Some of the stories will 
be by Thomas Nelson Page, How- 
ard Pyle, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Nora Perry, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Sophie Swett, David Ker, 


rf 


John C. Coryell, John Kendrick Bangs, and 
Elizabeth Bisland, The year 1893 being the 
Columbian year, the subjects of special articles 
will be largely national, and among them may 
be mentioned a series on the National Capital, 
in which those departments of the Government 
that have the greatest interest for young people 
will be treated, viz.: The White House, The 
Ralph 5 the Treasury, and the Patent-office. Mr. 

h will contribute some entirely new matter, 
husstipive of interesting phases of the develop- 
ment of our West and the marvellous growth of 
‘its cities. There will also be articles on the 
Philadelphia Mint, the Signal Service, the Life- 
saving Service, and the Postal Service. The 
Telegraph and Railroad Service will also be de- 
scribed. Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelley, U.S.N., will 
furnish two articles on “Our New Navy.” In 
addition to these there will be a series of articles 
on “Getting On in the World,” by Professor 
William Mathews, and another, by J. Macdonald 





Oxley, on “The Romance of Commerce.” Therg 
will also be articles and sketches on Sports 
amusements, and other timely subjects. “Tha 
Round Table,” a department of the Yovng 
Prope begun this year,will be full of amusement 
and instruction for youthful readers, and will bing 
these subscribers together in a kind of club, where 
knights and ladies sit about a board on which js 
spread a rich feast of good and wholesome things, 

For those who would know what books haye 
been published during the past few years by 
Harper & Brothers, a Portrait Catalogue has been 
prepared. This includes, of course, both old 
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and new books—some of the old ones being 
now presented in most attractive form. 
Among the latter may be mentioned Mr. 
George William Curtis’s Prue and J, and Mr. 
Henry James’s Daisy Miller and An Interna- 
tional Episode. These will be illustrated éditions 
de luxe, somewhat similar to the splendid Ben- 
Hur of last year. A superb edition, limited to 
1000 copies, of Theodore Child’s Mirror of Fair 
Women, will also be issued. But it is to the Cat- 
alogue that one must look to get any fair idea of 
the many interesting books published by this 
house. This Portrait Catalogue, by the way, is 
quite worthy of a place in any library. It embraces 
the titles and descriptions of about 3000 volumes 
in all departments of literature, and contains 
nearly 200 portraits of well-known and celebrated 
writers. One is surprised upon turning the pages 
of this handsome little book—for every page 
contains its portrait—to be reminded of the large 
number of famous authors whose books are is- 
sued from the presses of this house. This cata- 
logue, a work of art in itself, is sent on receipt 
of ten cents to defray the cost of i 
Jno. GirMer SPEED 
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COMMODORE WILLIAM M. FOLGER, U.S.N. 


Commopork WILLIAM M. Fotcer is 
a native of Ohio, and was appointed a 
midshipman from that State in Septem- 
ber, 1861. He remained at the Naval 
Academy until November 22, 1864. He 
was then attached to the receiving-ship 
‘* North Carolina,’’ at New York, and to 
the school-ship ‘‘Sabine,’’? New London, 
from February to July, 1865. He then 
made a three years’ cruise in the steam- 
sloop ‘‘ Hartford,” flag-ship of the Asiatic 
Squadron. He was promoted to lieuten- 
ant March 11, 1868, and commissioned 
lieutenant-commander in December of 
the same year. After being stationed at 
the Norfolk Navy-Yard, he was ordered 
to the flag-ship “‘ Franklin,” of the Euro- 
pean Squadron, and served in that vessel, 
and in others of that squadron, from 
1868 to 1872. Upon his return to the 
United States he was upon ordnance 
duty for two years. In 1875-76 he was 
on leave of absence in Europe, and 
during 1877 was'attached to the steam- 
sloop ‘ Marion,’”’? on the European 
Station. From 1887 to 1889 he was on 
duty at the Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis; and then made a cruise in the 
“Swatara,” of the Asiatic Squadron. 
In 1882 he was attached to the Bureau 
of Ordnance, Navy Department; and 


was then for three years upon ordnance 
duty at Annapolis, when the naval 
proving and experimental ordnance 
work was carried on. 

He was promoted to be commander 
in March, 1885, and commanded the 
‘¢Quinnebaug,’”’ on the European Sta- 
tion, during 1886-88. After his return 
he was inspector of ordnance at the 
navy-yard at Washington from 1888 to 
1890. In the last-named year he was 
appointed and confirmed by the Senate 
as Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
with rank of commodore, which office 
he fills at present. Commodore Folger 
has been for several years identified with 
the creation of civil service principles in 
the employment of government labor, 
which has since resulted in its adoption 
by the Naval Department for all the 
navy-yards; with the extensive and im- 
portant work connected with the new 
ordnance provided for the navy, and the 
establishment of the plant necessary for 
making the same; as well as with the 
exhaustive trials of armor-plate of vari- 
ous descriptions. In this way his name 
has become familiar to scientific engi- 
neers, as well as to military and naval 
men of all countries. 
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How Dignitaries were brought. 


(From the Chicago Herald.) 


MAGNIFICENT TRAINS RUN OVER THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM. 

One of the most important and suc- 
cessful features in connection with the 
dedicatory exercises of the World’s Fair- 
grounds, and one which fully illustrates 
the wonderful progress which our coun- 
try has made within the last half-century, 
was the movement made by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company of the Cab- 
inet officers, the Supreme Court justices, 
and the Diplomatic Corps from Washing- 
ton to this city and back. It required 
three special trains to perform this func- 
tion, and Vice-President Frank Thom- 


son, to whom the credit of the achieve- 


ment is due, made requisition on the 


Pullman Palace Car Company for the 
finest equipment which those famous car- 
builders could produce. The result was 
a triple-section train such as has never 
before glided over the rails in any coun- 
try. A crew of twenty-five persons, in- 
cluding stewards, cooks, waiters, porters, 
maids, electricians, and machinists, in 
addition to the usual quota of trainmen, 
was required to insure proper service. 
The outfit resembled in a somewhat 
lessened degree the personal equipment 
of an ocean greyhound, of which the 
trains were a duplication on land. 

These trains were provided and ten- 
dered for the use of the distinguished 
guests of Chicago by Vice-President 
Thomson. They were run from Wash- 
ington to Chicago as sections of the reg- 
ular “‘ Chicago Limited,” of which they 
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were duplicates, and they conformed to 
the regular schedule of that train. With 
the thorough organization of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company and its 
splendid system they came through the 
entire distance, on the special schedule 
arranged for them, without accident or 
delay of any kind, and this in the face 
of an extraordinarily increased passen- 
ger traffic. The great line is in such 
excellent physical condition, so well 
protected by the safeguards of modern 
invention, and so perfectly managed by 
a corps of men who have been educated 
and trained under the eyes of its high 
officials, that a movement of this kind, 
extraordinary as it may appear to the 
public, was effected without interfering 
in any manner with the routine of every- 
day traffic. 

It is safe to say that while no other 
country in the world would be able to 
move the entire organization of its gov- 
ernment a distance of one thousand 
miles, so there is no other railroad com- 
pany which could grapple with such a 
problem and solve it with the ease to the 
persons in interest and the credit to 
itself that has distinguished this achieve- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It 
reflects the utmost credit on Vice-Presi- 
dent Thomson, who planned, and his 
associates, who executed, the brilliant 
feat of railroad transportation, and holds 
out a bright promise of equally success- 
ful work when the resources of this 
line will be drawn upon next year to 
furnish adequate transportation facilities 
to the hosts who will visit the world’s 


greatest fair. 
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$5:09 Hand Camera, 50° 
Frank McLaughlin’s 
New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand 
Camera for the price 
ever produced. 


Sent ¢.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money refunded. 


Address 
SOLE AGENTS, 


Scovill és Adams Co., 
423 Broome St, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BURMEIT's gy, W.Baxer & Co.'s 
Standard wri Flavoring | gem Broakfact 


EXTRA NENTRA cTS 


NO PANELED BOTTLES. ee oil has been removed, 


FULL SIZES—NO DECEPTION. f | ' Is Absolutely Pure 
ff a and it is Soluble. 


from which the excess of 


For sale by the trade generally in every principal 
city and town in the United States, as well as in 


de Mey s 
many other foreign countries, Aa ot ; No Chemicals 


TESTIMONY OF PROMINENT . Vib eh re used in its prepar- 
DEALERS. WiteAm ation. It has more 
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s. Pierce & Co., Boston. mixed with Starch, 
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“Our trade ici i 
ois ia Clark, , Maodar & Cow X- 0.] cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
‘lave droppe others.” . i 
“Always standard.” . G, & K. McMillan, Detroit.| Ng, EASILY DicEsTED, and admirably adapted 
“Their ry, has driven out others.” for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
i ohn Frazer &Co., Sidney, Australia. reenitaaameines 
Only extracts sold here.” Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1891. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1891..........sscceesseees Lbcensegabcettdtuesed $19,837,178 25 


RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums $2,926,245 11 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loss.............++4 1,099,681 38 
$4,025,926 49 
51,217 91 38,974,708 58 
$23,811,886 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims ..ccccees osss: sccoscvssosecscebocossbonctvce eescccees $1,403,801 00 
Matured and Discounted Endowments..........sss0++ssse 237,177 00 


Canceled and Surrendered Policies..............s-sssseses 454,840 38 
Distribution of Surplus.........00+ssceresccseerceceeee cesses «- 478,084 98 


Total paid to Policy-holders $2,573,853 36 
Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
and all other Incidental Expenses at the Home . 
Office and at Agencies.............0+ soeveseceesscecesces 580,674 48 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year 5,014 12 38,109,541 96 
Net Ledger Assets, December 81, 1891..........+0« Sasvlbcdaeeaisehibioai + $20,702,344 87 


Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost. $896,329 01 
Interest and Rents accrued December 31, 1891 233,851 28 
Net Premiums in course of collection 186,301 79 1,816,482 08 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1891 $22,018,826 95 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent «- $19,582,556 88 
Balance of Distributions unpaid............s00ssscesessess 88,465 84 
Death and Endowment Claims approved........ Siseeeee 161,963 00 19,882,985 22 


$2,185,841 73 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon add policies. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
to the Company’s office or to any Agent 
of the Company. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 8S. F. TRULL, 
President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, WM. B. TURNER, 
Vice-President. Asst. 
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FRANK MILLERS 


‘Bs “a = — = 


HARNESS DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC, 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or "crock b 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished wit 
it. Is Nort a VARNISH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 


other The tend articles. 

The standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness, Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 
man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER 00., New York, N.Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by as Horse. 
Probably no book has ever received such 
pstreseel and unanimous — ‘260 ‘page 
secular and religious 
” one called the Uncle” Tom’ 8 *oathnr 
9 ” Mailed upon receipt of 8 cents iu 
mps. 
uaa MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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DARLINGTON, RUNK & CO. 


APPROPRIATE 


CHRISTMAS AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Our preparations for the Holiday business have been made on the most 
extensive basis, and include the following very desirable goods 
which are peculiarly suitable for Holiday Gifts. 


THE LATEST LYONS NOVELTIES IN 
SILKS AND VELVETS 


FOR EVENING AND RECEPTION COSTUMES. 


Black Silks from the most reliable Lyons and American makers. 


A large assortment of SILKS and ALL-WOOL DRESS FABRICS 
done up in Dress Patterns specially for Christmas Gifts. 


Handkerchiefs. Every variety and quality of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, 
Fine French Needlework, French Embroidered, French Batiste, French 
Mourning, Sheer Lawn, Real Duchesse, Silk Embroidered, etc. 

Fans from Paris, Vienna, and London, representing the newest and most elegant 
Fans imported for Evening, Brides, Opera, and Theatre. 

Gloves. The assortment includes all the latest Paris and London Styles for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 

London Umbrellas, for Ladies and Gentlemen, in the most exclusive and 
original mounting and the best quality of silk. 

Highest Class of Vienna and other Leather Goods, including 
Bags, Card Cases, Portemonnaies, Cigar and Cigarette Cases, Frames, Port- 
folios, Visiting Books, Prayer Books, etc. 

Linen Novelties for Table Decorations. Linen Lunch and Dinner 
Sets, Towels, Napkins, etc. ; 


Real Eider and Russian Down Quilts and Pillows. 


Reliable and Fashionable Furs and Fur Garments. Ladies’ 
Coats, Wraps, Jackets, etc. 

Upholstery Goods and Artistic Furniture. Fancy Chairs, French 
Tapestries, Lace Curtains, Fancy Curtains, and Odd Pieces of Furniture. 

French Painted Panels, for Halls, Parlors, and Libraries, reproductions 
of the most famous paintings on exhibition in the Louvre. French 
Writing-Desks, Tables, Secretaries, Jewel Cases, etc. 

Embossed Leather Furniture. Easy Chairs, Dining Chairs, etc. 


Illuminated Leather Screens, Umbrella Cases, Waste-Paper 
Baskets, Foot Rests, etc. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


DARLINGTON, RUNK & Co., 


1126 and 1128 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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jAyo BEAUTIFUL NEW PICTURES — 
} pte 


"egy Question 
of the Beart.” 









“‘SWEET CONSOLATION.” “THE HARDANGER FORD.” 


“PRINCE AND PEASANT.” “A SUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM.” 
“THE FAREWELL.” “ PERCHERON AND WALLACHIAN HORSES,” 
“RETURNING FROM SCHOOL.” “A TOUCH OF NATURE,” 


And many other beautiful new pictures of all kinds. 








We will exhibit in our east window for a few days some beautiful water Mrs, G. Romer, 
Sweden; water colors, by F. F. English. At presen on view, “Every Soul was Saved,” and Mr. 
Hovenden’s latest work, ‘When Hope was Darkest.’ 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 OHESTNUT 8ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Peg eet SN py ian Ser an 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 


DRY GOODS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
MARKET, EIGHTH AND FILBERT STS., 
- - - PHILADELPHIA. - - - 


Write for Samples. 
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O’NEILL’S 


SIXTH AVENUE, IMPORTERS AnD 


2oth to 21st Street 


NEW YORK. — RETAILERS. 


Largest and finest establishment of its kind in the United States. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING. | 


When you are looking for Souvenirs suitable for Holi- 
day Gifts, call and examine our stock, for we are now 
displaying the largest and finest collection of 


Holiday Goods 


exhibited in this city and at the lowest prices. If 
live out of town and it is inconvenient for you to 
Zall and view these goods, send us your name and 
address and we will mail you free of charge a 
HANDSOME CATALOGUE 


Iustrating and describing our various lines and giving full 
instructions for ordering goods by mail or express, etc. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St, N. Y. 


A NEEDED REFERENCE WORK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 
THE NEW 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


New Type. New Subjects. New Illustrations. New Maps. 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
To be completed in ten volumes. Price, per volume, cloth, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50, 


VOLS. I., IL, III, IV., V., VI., VII., VIII., AND IX. READY. 
Vol. X. Ready in December. 


HIS great work has been re-edited, reset in clear, distinct type, and 
beautified with new illustrations and maps. The old articles have 
been rewritten so as to incorporate the latest information, and thousands of 
new ones introduced upon the subjects of Art, Science, Literature, History, 
Biography, ete. The number of American articles has been greatly in- 
creased, so that the present is more distinctly American than former edi- 
tions. The articles in every department are based upon the latest researches 
and investigations, and the census statistics are those of 1890-91. When 
completed it will be at least fifteen years later than any other Encyclopedia 
extant. 


For particulars, specimen pages, etc., address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 
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Made in all styles and sizes. 


; Lightest, strongest, easiest- 
A WORD TO THE WISE. M AR ie N working, sat es st, simplest 
pact, and most modern. 


CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS Model WSL In Seal uses the ree. 
0 ong rim an - 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, os ad ng 


in the same rifle. 
who fear the phenomenal success of nition over any 0 


Saves 60 per cent, on cost of ammu- 
ther 82 calibre 
repeater made. 
oy) Mailed’ ee. The Marlin Fire Arms Go. **"cxx." 
9 i Souvenir Coin (coined by the Gov- 
OM d loutows A RLS FAR cr ecaoente pees mage 
ing ive text, hand- 


position Views in colors, with descript: 


gomely printed in English, French or German, BOTH OR $1.65. 
J. R. LITTELL 
' ' 9 


i in i d inst it, and 
in America, contain innuen oes against it, séxnerrven oF 
appeal to the authority of 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine American and Foreign 


at University College, London. Author of the 
Standard “‘Handbook ef Therapeutics.” Pp A T E N T s 
om 


nen CTUALLY 
Tg adn te fedows! COUNSEL IN PATENT CAUSES, 
Washington Offices: Pacific Building, 
“From the careful analyses of Professor Art- opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
FIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. VAN 
waat Uitte deheediy choos eantedans Gann aeher PATENT, TRADE-MARK, 
Cocoas.—It is certainly “Pure” and highly diges- AND COPYRIGHT PRACTICE IN THE 
er Phe quotations in certain advertisements from UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


my book on Therapeutics are oe misleading, and : ————. ; : 
— en apply to Van Houren’s Cocoa.’ Special attention accorded inventions 





The false reflection on Van Hovuten’s Cocoa ts : . 
thus Teceually repeliod, and the very authority a reapers’ Machi relating to Marine 
cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to subjects an achinery, Ordnance, and 
give it a very handsome testimonial, A kindred classes, on behalf of Officers of 


the Army and Navy. 


There's a Deal of Nonsense About Shoes 


Written, pictured, and even sung! There’s no nonsense about the Burt & Packard 
**Korrect Shape” Shoes, and the sensible man secures a pair as soon as possible. 


To wear the Burt & Packard **Korrect Shape’’ is to keep the feet cool, comfort- 
able, and free from perspiration in sum- 


mer,—shapely and snug-fitting in all 
seasons,—easy and elegant as long as you 
wear them. 

There’s no nonsense about their work- 
manship. The Burt & Packard “ Kor- 
rect Shape” Shoes are made by the 
highest skilled labor, combined with an 
experience of over thirty years in supply- 
ing the best trade of the country. The 
result is a product simply perfection in 
fit and finish. . 

The ‘‘ Korrect Shape” require no te- 
dious “ breaking-in.”” They are made in 
any style or shape,—Hand-Made, Hand- 
Welt, or Burt- Welt, in Genuine Cordo- 
van (Horse-Hide), French Calf, Kan- 
garoo, Patent Leather, Mexican Burro, 

PACKARD & FIELD Works: and English Grain. If your dealer does 
Brockton, Mass. | not keep them, we will send them, express 

have opened a prepaid, to your address. 
Boot Shop corner of “ We ayo every style of Tennis for 
y ents; also Hunting and Mountain 
Park Place and Broadway, N.Y. City Boots with bellows tires, Russet or 

where a complete assortment of the Black English Grain. 

‘*Korrect Shape”’ Samples showing our Royal Calf (four shades) 


can be found in all styles and prices. sent on application, if you specify this publica- 
tion. Address 


PACKARD & FIELD (spine packarv)» BROCKTON, MASS. 


(91) 
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BABY'S BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cont and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the cots lebrated a r 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 


Eford immediate relief in the 


; most ons of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ie 7 » crusted, and blotchy 
Ip diseases 
: P; 


have been successfull ears in 
Burope, by the won: Ae ee ar of the the cele sbrated 

Dr. Laville of Paris. = y) cure when 

; bes: and all other 


LAVILLE’ 5 LIQUOR teful Cah be eae oe 


quickly and thorouchly removes from the system al! falling and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
causes of acute uttacks. here. PoTren DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 


* «All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 
LAVILLE’S PILLS a Beni vaniled cad boonies 


will ently curethe most complitated and stub- BABY’ S 
bora of chrode oxen. Pamphlets, giviag full inform- by Curicuna Soar. Absolutely pure. 


tion, rent free by the Agents of the United States, 
€. FOUGERA & CO., 90 North William Street, N. Y HOW MY SIDE ACHES ! 
Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and ‘ae re- 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 
“1® Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
instantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 


The Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Receives deposits of Money, payable by check on demand, and allows 
interest thereon ; Accounts of Individuals, Associations, Religious Organiza- 
tions, Charitable Tustitutions, ete., solicited. 

Receives for safe-keeping Securities, Plate, Jewelry, Deeds, Mortgages, 

‘ and other valuables, at reasonable rates. Rents Safe Deposit Boxes in ita 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 

Receives and executes Trusts of every description under the appointment 
of Courts, Corporations, and Individuals. 

Collects Rents and assumes general charge and management of property. 
Issues Policies of Title Insurance to Real Estate, and Real Estate Securities in 
Philadelphia and adjoining counties. 


OFFICERS. 
FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. THOS. B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 
GEORGE JUNKIN, Solicitor. 





re 
To youth and strength cold weather is 


Life. To age and weakness it may mean 
the opposite. 
It is now that fuel to heat the blood 
and build up healthy flesh is most required. 
In Scott's Emulsion is stored the fuel fat 
food in quantity that will meet almost any emer- 
gency of weakness. At no time of year are results of flesh 
and strength from its use more marked—at no time of 
year is the need of both so apparent where weakness takes 


its rise in troubles of a pulmonary character. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION, 


a union of pure Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of lime and soda, is fate 
food partly digested chemically, and rendered almost as palatable as milk. It overcomes 
waste of tissue from any cause, but is notably successful in treatment of Consumption, 


Scrofula and kindred diseases where loss of flesh is most rapid and alarming. 


PREPARED BY SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
Vout. VIII. N. 5.—No. 6. 42 





STEER FOR 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and you will be certain to 
secure good health. This is the Superior Medicine 
—the best blood-puri- 

fier. It searches out the 

poisons of SCROFULA 

in the system and expels 

them harmlessly through 

the proper channels. It 

makes food nourishing, 

work pleasant, sleep re- 

=- freshing, and life enjoy- 

able. It helps digestion, 
regulates the heart, liver, 
and kidneys, strength- 
ens the nerves, gives 
firmness to the muscles, 


SSS ee 


\ 
\ \" \\ and (as many have testi- 
fied) “makes a new man” 
ot the person using it. You could not send to 
anyone suffering from a blood disease a more ac- 
ceptable Christmas present than a package of 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 


WHAT TO DO 


When your child is seized in the night with croup, cough, sore 
throat, or any other sudden pulmonary affection, need not cause 
you a moment’s delay or anxiety, if you are provided with that 
sure and prompt remedy, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








OLD 
C8 Dust 


ASHING 
S OWDER 


Ne TM 


. \S 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole a aici 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEA S, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, one, PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH! AND MILV7AUKEF 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“ A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of r 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- cp l ND “HOTEL, 
cine seems to touch, assisting 


the weakened stomach, and} Broadway, Cor. 3lst St., 
making the process of diges- NEW YORK. 


tion natural and easy. aero 
STAFFORD, WHITAKER & KEECH, 


PROPRIETORS. 


SAM’L J. KEECH, Managing Partner. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 8.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists. Head-quarters of the Army and Navy. 
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ONE ENJOYS. 


. Both the method and results when 


Syrup oF Fies 


is taken ; it is pleasant and refreshing to 
the taste, and acts gently yet prompt- 
ly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 


- cleanses the system effectually, dispels 


SYRUP Of FICS: 


Copyrighted. 


sale in 5Oc. and $1 bottles by all leading druggists. 


colds, headaches and fevers, and cures 
habitual constipation. Syrup of Figs 
is the only remedy of its kind ever 
produced, pleasing to the taste and 
acceptable to the stomach, prompt in 
its action and truly beneficial in its 
effects. Prepared only from the most 
healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it to 
all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for 
Any reliable druggist 


who may not have it on hand will procure it promptly for any one who wishes 


to try it. 


Do not accept any substitute. 


Manufactured only by the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Are good 

in their way; Cay 

enne pepper is a splendid 

condiment in very small quantity, 

but when its strength is imparted to a sort 

of uncertain compound and then started 

loose to beguile the public who want to 

“drink ginger beverages, the public is fooled 

by the stuff and the stomach often injured. 
In drinking 


Ginger Champagne you avoid all such risks; 
this article is made from purest extract of 
ginger, ripe fruit juices, and the sparkling 
Manitou Mineral Springs Water, and is as 
bright and effervescent as the best imported 
champagne, It helps digestion, quenches 
thirst, and is matchless as a tonic and ap- 
petizer where one likes a richly flavored 
beverage.. We can mail additional facts to 
you if you wish them. 


The Manitou Mineral Water Co., Manitou, Col. 


Ask for it at your ciub. 


Druggists and Grocers 
sell it. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Choice Gift *." °° °° tS 
A Grand Family Educator *.- 
A Library in Itself *." *." *." 
The Standard Authority ~*." 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 
of the sumentle “Una- 
years revis 
over $300, 
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ing Guard. * The Only One Made. 3 


Every Gentleman 
Should use one. 


Perfect Security 
Against Cutting. 


A Magnificent 
Silver Steel Blade. 


wih Travelers cannot 
—_ Praise it too highly. 


“ 
Ul 


fT Easily Sharpened. 


Perfectly simple. 
Can be used at sight. 


An Instantaneous 
success guaranteed. 


For Sale at all Stores 
or as below, to 


There is every reason why you should use our Magnetic Safety Razor, an aving Brush, 

and no unanswerable reason to the contrary. Perfect shaving is guaranted to every one, The 
revolving guard leaves the skin like velvet after using, No “ pulling” is possible. Neither is 
it possible to cut the skin. The Razor reaches every part freely, and requires no skilled hand 
for its manipulation. It is simplicity personified and can be used at the first trial with instant 
success. No dread of cutting need be had. Use it fearlessly and the result will be (as a dis- 
tinguished dermatologist has said about it) enchanting. With these appliances shaving 
becomes an absolute luxury. The magnetic properties are the highest attainable, and the 
magnetic treatment for facial troubles has proven itself unrivalled. One week’s use will prove 
this to you. The skin will feel ee, cool and soft; none of the burning, itching sensations 
will remain, tender spots and small blemishes will disappear, and the saving in money, time 
and trouble are very great. Travelers are extravagant in their praises of these appliances. 
On cars, aboard ships, no matter what the motion of the vessel may be, in three minutes a 
most perfect shave may be attained. The Razor and Brush are placed in a small box, and will 
be sent, post paid to any address, for the sum of Three Dollars. 
_ _Any single assertion made by us not borne out by actual use, and the money will be 
instantly refunded. Please bear in mind that the Razor will reach you in perfect condition, 
ready to shave with, that you may use it with perfect security against cutting, that any one 
can handle it without previous experience, and last but not least, you have in both Razor and 
Brush the great magnetic principle, the power that knows no non-conductor, the perfect 
principle that reaches with steady flow (as long as the article remains in contact with the skin) 
the very root of every blotch or marring spot, and that readily heals each difficulty, leaving in 
the end a face such as one may desire—and it never fails. 


= = Razor, $2.00; Brush, $1.00. 


* For SALE BY OUR ACCENTS, EVERYWHERE. XX 


GHO. A. SCOTT, eee NEW YORK. 
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There’s all the difference in the world between the 
soda-fountain and the fountain of nature; it’s the 
difference between the artificial and the real, and 
is the chief reason why yearly so many thousands 
flock to Europe’s most famous Spa. In its component parts 
the waters of Vichy can be closely imitated by the apothe- 
cary, but the manufactured article in its action upon the 
system and in curative qualities is powerless. Nature 
holds her won derful cure locked deep beneath the 
soil in the shadow of the Auvergne mountains. 
The princip al characteristic of the water is its richness 
in bi-carbonate of sodium and carbonic-acid gas, its alkalin- 
ity enabling it to react upon the system ; there are, besides, 
numerous other salts entering into the composition of the 
waters which assist in their therapeutic effects. 
Vichy is especially effec tive in diseases affecting 
the liver, as hepatitis and gout; diseases of the 
urinary organs—gravel, albuminuria, vesical catarrh, dia- 
betes; dyspepsia, constipation, anemia. In cases of gravel 
the waters are especially useful, as by their stimulating ac- 
tion upon the kidneys they cause the gra. vel to be ex- 
pelled. Vichy (Celestin Spring) is en joyed, however, 
at its greatest value by those who use it as a 
preventive rather than as a cure, and are hab- 
itual drinkers of it. It possesses the Y rare quality of being 
a tonic without reactionary effects. It is a delightful table 
water; taken at meal-time, it stimulates the appetite, aids 
digestion, and has a freshening effect upon the system, 
which makes one feel stronger in body, and of a clearer, 
brighter, and happier mind. The exportation last 
year from the springs owned by the French 
Government of over six million quarts, and the 
spread manufacture and sale of the worthless artificial water, 
attest most strongly the fame and value of the Reat WarER, 
the Vichy of France. 


These waters, bottled at the springs in France, 
are imported and sold by the Eisner & Mendelson 
Co., sole agents for the U. S., 6 Barclay St., 
New York, and must have the official label like 
small fac-simile on the neck of every bottle. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


RUN VIA 


Baltimore and Ohio € 
Railroad 


—— BETWEEN —— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


Le a New York, Cincinnati 
al y St, Louis, and Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


Palace Sleeping 
Cars 


Ranning Through with- 
out Change. - 


i, ALL B. AND 0. TRAINS 
Nt Za BETWEEN THE EAST 
¢ Nam : AND WEST 


Wyld 
op RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
198 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


jJ. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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1893 


Magazine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People 


’ . ’ 

Harper's Magazine : Harper's Weekly 

Engagements have been They will This journal keeps abreast 
made with the most distin- of the history of each week, 
guished writers, and several singling out for emphasis 
special enterprises of some- be better the events and. personages 
ee eee of importance. Its po ye’ 

e are under way that pre- tions are numerous and by 
sage a most entertaining series the best artists. Its depart- 
of numbers for 1893. The il- than ever ment of fiction is replete 


lustrations will continue to be with the most entertaining 
short stories by the best 


as perfect as the best talent s : 
and processes,can make them. this year writers. 
Per year, postage free, $4.00 Per year, postage free, $4.00 


Greatest American 


Harper's Bazar Harper's Young People | 


Each issue is the record of No home Look out this year for 
the week in woman’s world. **Raftmakers,” by KIRK 
It contains the latest in fash- MUNROE, and other serial 
Debetinbigteictend| OF CUMEUPO: | redeem sinees 
high-class humor; the most and valuable. Numerous illus- 
thoughtful and practical es- should be trations, poems, angcdotes, ar- | 
says; the best artistic at- ticles on pastimes, and every 
tractions, and an indispen- other subject of interest. to 
sable pattern-sheet supple- , young people, make up a de- 
ment. without them lightful programmefortheyear 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 Per year, postage free, $2.00 


vad the bee ae =©6 PeYiodicals| 


Upon receipt of TEN Subscribe Now Newsdealers, Book- 
sellers, and Postmas- 


CENTS the publishers “ 
will mail you a sam- Harper & Brothers, Publishers ters receive subscrip- 
tions. 


ple set of above. i Franklin Square, New York, N.Y. 
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THE UNI TED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 





Handsomely Illustrated Books. 


Prue and I. 
By GeorGE WILLIAM CurrTIs, Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STER- 
NER. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3.50, (Jz a Box.) <£di- 
tion de luxe (250 numbered copies), Full 
Vellum, $15.00. (/n a Box.) 


Daisy Miller, and An International 
Episode. 


By Henry JAMEs, Illustrated from Draw- 
ings by Harry W. McVickar. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3.50. (Jn a Box.) Edition de 
fuxe (250 numbered copies), Full Vel- 
lum, $15.00. (Jn a Box.) 


Ben-Hur: 
A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WALLACE. 
2 vols. With Twenty Full-page Photo- 
gravures. Over 1000 Illustrations as Mar- 
ginal Drawings by WILLIAM MaArtTIN 
OHNSON. 8vo, Silk and Gold, Uncut 
dges and Gilt Tops, $7.00; Three-quar- 
ter Calf, $12.00; Three-quarter Levant, 
$14.00. (Jn a Box.) 


W. Hamilton Gibson’s Works. 
trated by the Author: 


SHARP EYES. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00.—STROLLS BY STAR- 
LIGHT AND SUNSHINE. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3.50.—HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS, 
4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/n a 
Box.)—HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 4to, Cloth, 
Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Jn a Box.)— 
PASTORAL Days. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt 


Edges, $7.50. (/n a Box.) 


Ilustrated by Alfred Parsons: 


THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by A. T. 
QUILLER-CoucH. Crown 8vo, Ornamental 
Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2.00. (/n a Box.) 

A SELECTION FROM THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 4to, Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 
$5.00. (na Box.) 


The «Boy Travellers’’ Series: 

IN CENTRAL EvuROPE (New Volume).—IN 
NORTHERN EUROPE.—IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND.—IN MEXICO.—IN AUSTRALASIA.— 
ON THE CONGO.—IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.— 
IN SOUTH AMERICA.—IN CENTRAL AFRICA.— 
IN EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND.—IN CEYLON 
AND INDIA.—IN SIAM AND JAVA.—IN CHINA 
AND JAPAN. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3.00 per volume. 


Illus- 


Published by HARPER & 


The Armies of To-day. 


A Description of the Armieg of the Lead- 
ing Nations at the Present Time. With 
Profuse Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 


‘‘Harper’s Young People’’ for 1892. 


Vol. XIII. With about 600 Illustrations 
and 872 pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$3.50. 
Green’s Short History. Illustrated. 


A SHort History OF THE ENGLISH 
PEorpLeE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and 
Miss KATE NorGATE, In Four Volumes, 
With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numer- 
ous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. Vol. I., 


$5.00. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3.00. 

Other Books by Mr. Coffin: 

THE Story OF LIBERTY.—OLD TIMES IN THE 
COLONIES.— THE Boys OF '76,— BUILDING 
THE NATION.—DRUM-BEAT OF THE NATION.— 
MARCHING TO VICTORY.—REDEEMING THE 
REPUBLIC.—FREEDOM TRIUMPHANT. (The last 
four comprise a History of the Civil War.) Eight 
Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00 each. 


The Boyhood of Christ. 


By Lew. WaALLAcE. 14 Full-page En- 
gravings. 4to, Ornamental Leather Cover, 


Gilt Edges, $3.50. (lz a Box.) 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. 


By GeorGe H. BoucutTon, A.R.A._II- 
lustrated with Drawings by the Author 
and Epwin A. ABBEY. 8vo, Cloth, Il- 
luminated, $5.00; Gilt Edges, $5.25. 


Illustrated by Abbey and Parsons. 


“THE QUIET LIFE.” 4to, Ornamental Leather, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/n a Box.) 

OLD Sones. 4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, 
$7.50. (dna Box.) 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Folio, Leather, Il- 
luminated, Gilt Edges, $20.00, (/# a Box.) 

HERRICK’sS POEMS. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt 
Edges, $7.50. (/2 a Box.) 


BROTHERS, New York. 


RGF” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, 


to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's New 


Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 





FOR HOLIDAYS 
AND ALL DAYS, 


Famous 


PERFUMERY 


is most acceptable and 
appropriate. It can be 
obtained in Fancy Cases 
or the regular styles. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
2i Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DISTILLED 
LAVENDER 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


At dinner is the Soup. Score this by using 
“WHITE LABEL,”’ 


First 


THE ONLY INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 
CONSERVED SOUPS. 


Send 10 cts,, and address of your grocer, for sample can. 


Base 


GET THE BEST. 


The Combination Folding Bath Tub 

with water heater attached. Sepa- 

rate bath room not necessary. Or- 

namental, economical, always 

ready for use. No plumbing. 
We also make the 


Sanitary Bath Chair. 
Catalogue free. Write for it, 


FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 
Marshall, Mich. 


GOLD MINING AS AN 1 INVESTMENT, 


FREE A treatise by A. B. GIBSON, M.E., sent 


free on application to F, H. LAY, ¥.D., 
eum 1705 Champa Street, Denver, Col. 


Te LALL LA Speet DRESS CUTTING SYSTEM is the sur- 


Directions with every 
eyeeens Easy to use without instructions. Just what 
everybody needs. Price, $2.00. Address The Lalla 
Roo! — Co., 180 Grand Street, New York. Agents 
wanted. 


WOMEN WHO CAN CROCHET 


and have a few hours apere time, can get work to 
do at home to occup their spare time profitably. 
Address: L. WHITE & CO.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


L Sorue We clean or dye the most delicate 
Mu |, Shade or fabric. No os wy required. 
~ to o Write for terms. Ad expressage 
= — in the U. 8, “ite en’s Steam 
both Works Cleaning Establishment, Nashville, 
Tenn aa Name this advertisement. 
THE STANDARD MOISTENER AND ENVELOPE SEALER. 
PR ccroe and seals Envelopes and affixes Postage 
, Without licking or smirching. An elegant and 
present for Lady or Gentleman. Entirely new. By 


ou Agents wanted. For particulars address 
. STARK & CO., 303 Broadway, New York. 


PAT ENT THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Wash- 


= 
mas 


a0 e: paia SNtS cash or onre will be A Pont: 
spot of 

624 pages. Address Times, Los 2 
So Satisfactory after Shaving. 


ington, D.C. No pay asked for 
patent until obtained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
YETT’S MUSICAL B ET, 
and (co (copyright, 1892). contains $ la patent 
. ag Mazurkas, retails for 
5. Galogne ts MUSIC CO., Chicago. Il. 
fe at mente tot by a foedtng newer pie @ roan 
[iment Mousse, Oct. 21. 100 fine Destrasione A 
mine of information for home seekers, in the most attrac- 
tive section of the Union. 10 cents a copy, weekly ; $1.30 a 
eles, Cal. 

COLMAN’S cure tune 
C ALL A No , Oped Hands, mee or 
CREAM No + Sunburn, or Tan. 
Sample bottle, only fourcents. 
F. COLMAN & SONS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


17 Varieties. 


Armour Packing Company, 
SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A magazine for the 
study of the German 
Language and Liter- 


GERMANTA ister 


eee by college professors and the press 

“the best effort yet made to assist the student 
of German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” 
Its Beginners’ Corner furnishes every year & com- 
plete and interesting . course in German Gram- 
mar. $2.00 a year. ae copies free. P.O. 
Box 151, Manchester, N 


MATHISON’S PATENT SHOE BUTTONS. 


SAMPLE PACKAGE, 
5 dozen buttons, with tools to apply, 25 cts., postpaid. 
MATHISON BUTTON CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
LADIES, 
Send postal for my Illustrated Circular of 


TINTED NOVELTIES. 
A. W. HANINGTON, Wantagh, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Elastic Stockings. 


You can save 50 PER CENT. by 
porcneeires direct from our factory. 

nd for price list and directions 
for self measuring. 


ont & = al 


— ery a ai 


251 POULTRY 7 YARD 


Written and ogi bya ya 
piace sete 
os 


A.M. Fink COVE DALE, Ky. 


For sale by all leading 

5 Send for 

Rules and Price List 

o THLING BROS. & 
eR 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 
Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut. Glass. 


Everything in Cut 
Glass for the table. 


Beautiful and artis- 
tic pieces for wedding 
and holiday gifts. 


No piece genuine 
without our trade 
mark label. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York, 


Pure Wines««Liquors 
YARN Ni $4.00 per Case and Sn 
PL Cigars patois 5 pr 


Entire J. C. Childs & Co., 346 8th Ave., N.Y. 


Arctic Expedition 
under 


OS Le 
Jw pears! Fon PLEASURE of PROFIT. 
{ JAROS na reecting on sureen by meaia 


of the Optical Lantern, a picture 
large enough to be seen by many 


Hype Underwear AeA CRITERION 


MEN,WoMENacuiLoReN.| AXSES AND: PARABOLON 


ae Sam’l Jessup, Dr. M. E. Jones, Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 
—= Oil, Lime or Electric Light, 


paeracten AGAINST COLD as _— made by us, are simply persect 
for Private or Public use. 


wellas HEAT. 
¥ —) SO ARE OUR SLIDES. 
ner eeeea We can fill the bill from A to Z in Apparatus, 
NON-IRRITATING, Views and Accessories. Catalogues rrez. Men. 
PREVENTS CHILLING, tion this publication. 


PERFECT. FIT. J. B. COLT aC 5 16 Beekman St., 189 La Salle St., 


Sinhesenh by Prominent Physicians and the Pub er ever ot en 


———— ee 
OFFERED SOLELY ON ITS MERITS. FANCY WORK GUIDE ss setrsrtt charescareme 
————————————— 


Elaborate Catalogue, Medical Reports, etc., mailed 
eee COAL COMBINE CONQUERED ! 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO,, 


831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. pee Soaer Sem each neigh 


lesale rate, and secures an a; 


a gency. 
Ai goods will be delivered ether fvrough our local agente or} MRS FOCHESTER RADIATOR CO. Rochester, N.Y" 





All the Features of Tt COMPANION will be maintained and improved in 1893. 


Prize Serial Stories. 

The Prizes offered for this Serial Competition were the largest ever given. 
First Prize, $2,000. Larry; by Amanda M. Douglas. 
Second Prize, $1,000. Armajo; by Charles W. Clarke. 
Third Prize, $1,000. Cherrycroft; by Edith E. Stowe. 
Fourth Prize, $1,000. Sam; by M. G. McClelland, 


Companion Contributors. 

The most famous Authors have written for the coming volume. Among them are; 
Justin McCarthy. Marquis of Lorne. Lord Playfair. 
Frank R. Stockton. Charles Dickens. Gen. Lew Wallace. 

Marion Harland. Mary E. Wilkins. Amelia E. Barr. 
Archibald Forbes. Frank Hopkinson Smith. C. A. Stephens. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. Sir Henry Thompson. W. Clark Russell. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. Rebecca Harding Davis. 

College Teams. Heroic Deeds. 
By Four College Crew Captains. ‘The Bravest Deed I ever Saw,’’ by 
How College Men are Trained Gens. Wesley Merritt and John 


for Foot-Ball, Base-Ball Gibbon. Capt. Charles King. 
and Boat-Racing. Archibald Forbes. 


Your Work in Life. 


What are you going to do? These and similar articles may offer some suggestions. 
Journalism as a Profession. By Editor of N. Y. Times, Charles R. Miller. 
In What Trades and Professions is there Room? Hon. R. P. Porter. 
Admission to West Point; by Supt. of U. S, Academy, Col. J. M. Wilson. 
Shipbuilders Wanted. Chats with Shipbuilders; by Alexander Wainwright. 
Government Clerks at Washington. By the Chiefs of Six Departments. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now will 
receive The Companion FREE to Jan. 1, 
1893, and for a fall year from that date, O { a 
including the Double Holiday Numbers at 
Christmas, New Year’s and Easter. Seen Ne Ea A 


The Souvenir of The Companion in colors, 42 pages, describing the New Building in all its depart- 
ments, will be sent on the receipt of six cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this Magazine. Send Check or Post-Office Order at our risk. 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


THE LIBRARY OF 
607 AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1882 
mrt RS ne rae 
asin Pol too, | 





10 ES, 8, 
eg SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, 
ORATIONS, 
best competent to testi the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 
recommend them: 
United Oliver Wexdel 1 Holm 
States Com. ’of Education, on, R bert G._ tlh 
ohn , Harvard 
a” RY Spotto chard Wa on Gilder 
Willies Ana Yoho Journal, 
Gpondoha Vincest p.p., Gon Hise ta 
ths. University Rosco — af oie 
on. a \e 
Wiltam & tepmy Ri Ey pres, Bishop Phillips Br ar’ Here Merchant, 
‘And thousands of others "who are well known. 
~ The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to pho 

r entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything ‘about books or authors, or 
who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book- 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
(a SN NE RRO BN EA NR TERT ARTIS TE AT IN 

An Invaluable Book to any one interested in 
Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. 

400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


ESPON DENCE, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
WONDERS, 
than were ever before the within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those 
Ex-President Noah Porter 
Yale Universit ve D,, : Eicins ealec calm Jokiston, 
0 Seongiont ttier, on. Geor 
ord, Librarian of ogg, Editor N. 
Chancellor of Ch 
National Teachers’ Ass’n hal Gibbons B. 0, Flower, Editor Arena, 
po whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use boo! 
‘0 
agent you meet to bring you this Lisrary. He will glad to bring it. In the mean time write to 
CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 
Price, $3.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to make 
an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, ‘‘CHICAGO AND THE 
FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAzAkR, as follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United States 


Harper’s [lagazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 
Harper’s Weekly, eke “6 ss ss 4-50 
Harper’s Bazar, so 8s ss ‘ ss 4.50 
Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 
The material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition has been 
gatHered from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion of the World's Columbian Exposition. 


The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago are 
the result of Mr. Ralph's special studies at the World’s Fair Capital. 


This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YorK, N. Y 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY 
YEAR-BOOK. 


E have in preparation a book entitled “THe Unirep 

Srates Army anD Navy YeEaAR-Boox,” compiled 

by Commander C. H. Rockwell, U. 8. Navy, and which will 
be issued November 30. 

The book, as the name indicates, will give an accurate 
history of all the important events of the previous twelve 
months in which the armies and navies of the world have 
taken part. 

The volume will also contain a list of the new war-ships 
launched, and the new arms and munitions of war adopted 
by the various nations during the preceding twelve months. 

In addition to these matters, this edition of this book, 
being the initial issue in this country (although army and 
navy year-books have been published in London, Paris, and 
Berlin annually for the past century), will contain especially 
prepared articles giving the history and duties of the Army 
and Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Survey, Marine Hospital 
Service, Life-Saving Service, and Revenue Marine Service; 
and articles on Quarantine Regulations, Salutes, Flags, and 
some twoscore additional papers pertaining to the services 
mentioned above. 

The size of page will be 52 x 73. The binding will be 
in paper, with an illuminated cover, and the book will con- 


tain 200 pages, and retail at fifty cents per copy. 
L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The general opinion is that Wrinkles don’t come out 
easily. Your's don’t perhaps, but we have discovered— 
oh, no, it’s not soap: nor face wash—vzts blood, New 
Blood. 


Compare old and new 


GODEYS — 


and it will remind you of “before and after taking.” 
When you have set ladies’ styles for 62 years you can 
plead as good excuse for wrinkles—zwe’ve done with 
them. 

Our “blood cure” will surprise you when you see the 


NEW WRINKLES— 


(In a different sense.) 


Completed Novels 


By Hawthorne, Seawall, Atherton, Fawcett, etc. 
Illustrated by Wenzell, Beard, Smith, Greatorex, etc. 


Colored Plates 


of living society leaders of our principal 

cities—practically, these society leaders are 

showing women how fo dress even as to 
. color. 


These features are just a clue to identify—not enough for a portrait. You'll get 
that in any number of GODEYS and further information by sending stamp for 


“Gold Saved Gold.” 


Godey Publishing Company, 21 Park Row, New York. 
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VY THE ROSE'S WEALTH OF SWEETNESS 
BLENT WITH THE FRAGRANT BREATH OF VIOLETS ; 
STEALING O'ER THESE THE HEAVIER BALM 
FROM SLEEPY, STAR-EYED, SOUTHERN ORANGE BLOOMS, 
AND SPICES FROM THE MYSTIC GROVES OF ORIENT, 

§ WHILE THROUGH THEM ALL, MINGLING YET KEEPING STILL 


@ ITS SWEET IDENTITY, A FLOOD OF PERFUME 
; WAFTED FROM ALPINE FIELDS OF LAVENDER. 


MURRAY & LINMAN'S FLORIDA WATER 


UNRIVALED FOR 


THE HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET OR BATH. 
MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER. 








Merchant Tailors, 
ARMY AND .NAvy UNiForMs 


New line of Imported Suitings, made up in the 
best of Style, from $88.00 to $40.00. 


Samples sent on application. 
Ladies’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order. 
Boys’ Clothing a Specialty. 


Correspondence invited. 


1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


In 1893 will enter itt YEAR OF JUBILEE, 
hence a ce glance at its history may be now appropriately taken. 
In establishing this a its founder sought to present in convenient 
form a history of the world’s progress, by selecting from the whole wide field 
of European Periodical Literature, the best articles by the most eminent 
writers in every department, Biogra) hy, History, Literature, Travels, Science,. 
rome Art, Criticism, in a a de omnibus rebus,” including Fiction 
and Poetry. 
The plan thus originally proposed has been faithfully followed during the 
forty-nine years of its existence, with what measure of success the uniformly 
4 high character of the articles presented to its readers for 2530 Consecutive 
eeks and the contents of its 195 Octavo Volumes sufficiently attest. 





1893. : cohen 

A.D, 1844. “I have never seen any similar publication of equal merit.” —Gzorce Ticknor, August, 1844. 

A.D. 1869. “Still as fresh, as racy, as enchanting, and full to the brim of scientific value, as when it rejoiced 
in its first year.” —Aurrep B. Street, in Albany Evening ¥ournal, Nov., 1869 

A.D, 1892. “ the best h filled its pages; the best thought, rendered in the pures lish. Nothing 
poor or ae has oar egpuned ‘in the cael of The Living pm pac Tue es Philadelphia, 
13th April, 1892. 

In the coming year THE LIvinG AGE will continue to be 

THE REFLEX OF THE AGE IN WHICH IT LIVES. 

Fiction will still occupy its accustomed place in the magazine and the exquisite short stories 
which appear in every number and which have been so well received during the past year will 
remain a prominent feature of this department. 

OBSERVE! Tue Livinc Ace is a Weekly Magazine of sixty-four pages, giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes, thus pre- 
senting a mass of matter 
UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
by any other publication in the country. 

The Boston TRANSCRIPT A Sept. 3, 1892, says of THE LIvING AGE: “Wo well-ordered 

and intelligent household should be without this publication.” 


That every such household may be induced to subscribe for the magazine, extend its 
—_ of usefulness and double its circulation during the coming year, the publishers make 
t 


e following 
OFFER EQUAL TO THE BEST EVER PRESENTED 
for the consideration of an intelligent and cultured class of American readers, viz. : 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, One Year, Postpaid, - - = $8.00 
$13.00 | Xtrimwemsrostormvsorimmc, . . ‘se For $8.50 

This splendid offer is open to all subscribers, old and new alike. 

“‘RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,” 
by Jounw Crark RipratH, LL.D., author of the “History of the World,” etc., has received the emphatic 
rsement of leading educators and of the press of America. 

Prof. M. J. Wurrney, Houghton, Mich., says, “‘ Your history of the United States is the best work upon the 
subj os hens companied tndee sak shear. Pas Maciel chaste clone ono worth the ice of the book. 

‘on. Epmunp H. Bennett, Professor of Law, Boston University, says, ‘‘ Ridpath’s History combines many 
new and valuable features, and is written in a graphic and vivid style. I regard it as the most valuable history of 
our country yet published.” 

The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which by the addition of new matter appearing in no previous 
edition, will bring the history down to the present time. It will be printed in bold, clear 
type on heavy, white, book paper and bound in extra fine cloth, making one large Royal Oc- 
tavo volume of over 800 pages. 

For two New Subscribers. We will send Ripatn’s History free to anyone sending us two new sub- 
“he Should dela eben rr the sumned 7 ity here presented to become the possessor of 

one in 
= Guar oF Gis salts Wntiney 24 tim dgaaieal guides al. go ota Send Ar dont eee cbranars. 

The prices given in the above “OrFErs” include postage on Tue Livinc Acs only. The book must be 
sent at the subscriber's expense. ‘ 

THE Livinc AcE is published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

1@- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1898, remitting before Jan. 1, will 
be sent gratis the two October issues containing a powerful story by Frank Harris, editor e 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitied PROFIT AND Loss, and also the numbers of 1892 pu 
lished after the receipt of their subscriptions. 

The publishers continue their popular clubbing arrangements whereby one or more 


other periodicals may be obtained at greatly reduced prices. : 
I@™> Clubbing rates and circulars more fully describing the history will be sent on appli- 


cation. Sample copies of THE LIvING AGE 15 cents each. 
Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


, 
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BEAUTIFUL GLET-BOOKS. 


A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Splendidly illustrated in colors by WALTER CRANE. Con- 
taining twenty exquisite full-page pictures in colors, with about forty head-pieces, tail-pieces, 
and initials, also in color. Beautifully bound. 8vo. $3.00. 


In every respect—paper, typography, binding, and above all in illustrations—this.is probably the most beautiful 
and artistic holiday book ever produced in America, 


Evangeline. The Scarlet Letter. 


By Henry WApDsworTH LONGFELLOW. With} By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With photo- 
photogravure reproduction of sixteen charm-| gravures of DARLEY’s twelve remarkable 
ing designs by F. O. C. DARLEY. Hand-| outline designs, Handsomely bound. 8vo. 
somely bound. 8vo. $2.00. . $2.00. .- 


At Sundown. 


A beautiful volume, containing the last poems of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With portrait 
and eight photogravures from designs by E. H. GARRETT. Very tastefully bound in white 
and gold from designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. I6mo. Gilt top, $1.50. 


As It Is in Heaven. The Story of a Child. 


The Unseen Friend. By MarcArReT DELAND, author of “John 
Ward, Preacher,” “Sidney,” and “ The Old 
At the Beautiful Gate.) Girién $1.26. y 

Three books by Lucy Larcom, religious in sub- A charming story of a girl, showing fine and deep 

ject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, and | sympathies, and told with admirable skill. 
of the finest quality every way. The last | ‘The Old Garden” is a beautiful book of de- 
named is a book of exquisite religious lyrics.| _lightful poems, admirably suited for a gift. 

Price of the books, $1.00 each. $1.25. 


Dorothy Q. 


A BALLAD OF THE BosTON TEA-PARTY, AND GRANDMOTHER’S STORY OF BUNKER HILL 
BATTLE. By OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mgEs. With a portrait of Dorothy Q., and with 
profuse illustrations and decorative borders for the text, with head- and tail-pieces by 
HowarpD Pye. Bound from designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

An exquisite book, full of delightful pictures of Colonial and Revolutionary life, and beautiful decorative bor- 
ders on almost every page. 


Winterborough. Children’s Rights. 


A Novel. By ExizA OrNE WHITE, author of | A most readable and valuable book, discussing 
“Miss Brooks,” “A Browning Courtship,” subjects of great importance to parents and 
etc. 16mo. $1.25. kindergartens. By Kate DovucLas Wic- 

GIN, author of “ Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ etc. 


entertaining conversations, $1.00. 


In the Levant. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “ My Summer in a Garden,” “ Backlog Studies,’ 
‘‘My Winter on the Nile,” etc. New Holiday Edition. With a new portrait of Mr. 
WARNER, and about twenty-five full-page photogravures, decorative head-pieces, and 
initials. Bound in attractive style from Mrs. WHITMAN’s designs. 2vols. 12mo. $5.00. 

Two beautiful volumes, much like the Holiday Edition of ‘‘ The Marble Faun.’’ 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR 1893 WILL CONTAIN 
Old Kaskaskia. The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia. 


A Serial Novel. By Many HARTWELL CATHER- | A series of historical papers of great interest, 
woop, author of “‘ The Lady of Fort St. John,” | by Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
one of the most noteworthy serial stories lately With its usual quota of excellent Short Stories, 
ptinted in an American magazine. Travel, Sketches, Poetry, etc. $4.00 a year. 


A very wie oer of New Hampshire scene and 
specially 


characters, an 


a*s For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


Are They Dangerous 
—the imitations of Pearline ? How are 
you going to find out? A few washings 
with them won’t show any damage. It’s 
only after some months, when your 
Wm, clothes go to pieces suddenly, 
ny that the danger can be seen and 
proved. Are you willing to risk 
/ your own clothes in the experiment? 
Q) It is better to be sure that you 
are safe, by using the original wash- 
ing compound—Pearline. All the 
others are founded upon that. Will it 
pay to use these imitations? Figure up 
4 NS all that they may offer—prize packages, 
cheap prices, or whatever it may be—and put it against what you 


may lose. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same 


Send as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is a ee and oe ig sends you 
; i i i do th st thing—s. zt ch, 
it Back something in place of <— io the hones g ee ee see Salk: 


An Ffficient 
Health (Officer 


ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 
valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU- 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES and 
INFLAMMATIONS. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Genuine goods manufactured only b 
a ed Extract Co., 76 Fifth Avenne.| New 
ork. 
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UNITED SERVICE 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


NEW SERIES. 


Vor. VIII.—DercemBer, 1892.—No. 6. 


COO Late as. 


. A Plea for Seamanship. By CuHaries H. RockwEL1, Commander U.S.N. . 

. A Cavalry Raid. By ALBert G. Brackett, Colonel U.S.A. (retired) 

. Where did Columbus first land in 1492? By Henry A. BLAKE 

. Oman of Glenalvon. By T. H. Farnnam 

. The Plastoon Secret Detachment on the River Araks 

. The Guardian of Fort D’Albert. By CaroLtine FrAncEs LITTLE 

. Europe in 1890-91. (Continued.) By S. B. Hotanirp, Brigadier-General U.S.A. 
(retired) 


. Among our Contemporaries. By EDWARD SHIPPEN, Medical Director U.S.N. 


. Service Salad 


. Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States 
. Commodore William M. Folger, U.S.N. . 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


LR. HAMERSLY & CO,, 


1510 CuxEstNuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Lonpon: B, F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Boston: W. B. Crarxe & Co., 340-344 Washington St, 


New Yorx: Brentano’s, 5 Union Square. . WasHIN@ToN : BrentTano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Price, 35 Cents. ; $4.00 per Annum. 


Copyright, 1892, by L. R. Hamersty & Co. 
Entered at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, and admitted for transmission through the mails at second-class rates. 





| Pears’ Soap 
The bodily organs have their habits; they go 
by habit. 
Health is a set of good habits of stomach, heart, 
nerve, etc. 
The skin has its duties; it covers and drains us. 
There are millions of little sewers in it. The 
drainage ought to be free. It is no great tax to 
keep it so; then the skin is in good habit every 
way. : 
Civilized people keep their drainage free with 


soap and water, Pears Soap and water—it has no 
alkali in it—alkali burns and shrivels the skin, 


uncovers us, makes us rough and red and tender. 
To keep this drainage free is to keep the skin 
soft and beautiful. Nature and health delight in 
beauty. 
We go by habit; every part of us does the same. 
Good food and activity, sleep and Pears’ Soap 
—what more can the animal want, man, woman, 


child or baby! 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Boy. 


NELSON B. MOULTON, DORCHESTER, Mass. 
. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright 
and active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


‘“‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 
THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 





Pp The ordinary contracts of life need no 
legal interpretation. Why should your 
policy of life insurance? It doesn’t if 
issued by the PENN MuTUAL Lire. Get 
a copy; read it; you will then have no 


L other. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WE_ Aill you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the 
PenN Mutua LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


NOT To ignore the law of average. 
You may escape it and die rich 
BUSI and happy. Better live rich. 
= Learn how by addressing PENN 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- NESS ae "Philsdapioe a 
est of all in leavening strength—JZaves/ : 
U. S. Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., PEN Nj “A solid policy in a solid company 
106 Wall Street, New York. is a solid comfort in any situation 


MUTUAL i. Scr orasi 
LE a ear Fina 


OFrice WORLD'S FAIR 
Sept. 15, 1893 
BLACKWELL’S DURHAM 
TOBACCO CO., 
Durham, N. C 
Gentlemen : 

We have Smoked up 
all the Tobacco at the World’s 
Fair, and have unanimously 
awarded the Gold Medal 
for Smoking Tobacco to 


BLACKWELL’S 


Bull Durham 


Congratulating you on your success, 
weremain Yours¢suly, 


COMMITTEE. 


Blackwell’s Bull Durham 
Has been the recognized standard of Smoking Tobacco 
for over 25 years. Uniformly good and uniformly 
first. Bright, sweet and fragant—we invite the 
most fastidious to test its peculiar excellence. 
Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. 
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